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A  Memorial  to  William  Penn 


WILLIAM  Penn  was  a  great  man,  honorable,  tolerant, 
peace-loving  and  constructive.  His  whole  life  was 
an  expression  of  far-seeing  vision  and  self-immolation  on 
the  altar  of  righteousness.  He  suffered  for  the  sake  of  his 
conscience,  strove  for  justice,  and  founded  a  haven  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  lands. 

In  the  establishment  of  Penn  Day,  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania seek  to  do  Iionor  to  the  memory  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  as 
a  contribution  to  this  desire;  as  a  memorial  to  William 
Penn's  life  and  works.  Three  points  are  stressed:  the 
principles  that  motivated  tlie  Holy  Experiment;  the  in- 
fluence of  these  principles  in  sliaping  the  Pennsylvania  of 
today ;  and  the  fact  that  every  worthy  thing  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  done  in  the  past  or  that  it  may  do  in  the  future 
had  its  inception  in  the  ideals  of  its  founder. 

To  this  purpose  the  material  that  follows  is  dedicated. 

James  N.  Rule 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

May  31,  1934 
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The  Act 


Providing  for  the  observance  of  the  birthday  of  WHliaiii  Penx,  Founder 
of  Pennsylvania;  ay\d  repealing  inconsistent  legislation. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &e.,  That  the  Governor  shall  an- 
nually issue  his  proclamation  designating  and  calling  upon  the 
public  schools,  other  educational  institutions,  of  the  State,  and 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  observe  the  birthday  of  Vv'illiain 
Penn,  the  great  Founder  and  (Jovernor  of  Pennsylvania.  Said 
birthday  of  William  Penn  shall  be  observed  on  tlie  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  October  of  each  year,  unless  such  day  falls  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  in  which  event  the  Governor  may  desig- 
nate the  preceding  Friday  or  the  following  Monday.  In  pursu- 
ance to  said  i)r()chimation  of  the  Governor,  appropriate  exer- 
cises with  i-espect  to  the  life  of  William  Penn,  the  Founder 
and  Proprietor  and  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  him  in  founding  Pennsylvania,  shall  be 
licld  in  111!'  [niblic  schools  and  othci'  (>duca1  ionfd  institutions 
under  the  Commonwealth. 

Tlie  act  approved  the  nintli  day  of  Marcli.  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  (Pamphlet  Laws,  twenty),  entitled 
"An  act  ])roviding  for  the  observance  of  Pennsylvania  Day 
in  commemoration  of  the  granting  of  the  charter  by  Charles 
Jl  of  England  to  William  Penn,"  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved — the        day  of  June.  A.  D.  1931. 

GiFFORD  PiNCHOT 
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Philadelphia 


The  Man  Who  Founded  Pennsylvania 


WriLLiAM  Penn,  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
Octoljer  14,  1G44  (old  style),  in  London,  near  the  Tower.   He  was  the 
son  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  INIargaret 
Jasper,  an  excellent  Dutch  woman,  daughter  of  a  Rotterdam  merchant. 

William  Penn  received  a  good  classical  education,  entering  Christ  College, 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Here,  through  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe, 
he  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers.  With  several  others,  he 
refused  to  conform  to  the  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  or  to  wear  the 
surplice,  or  gown,  of  the  student.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  strip  some  of  the 
students  of  their  robes,  for  which  he  was  expelled  from  college.  For  this  of- 
fense his  father  beat  him  and  turned  him  out  of  the  house.  The  mother  rec- 
onciled father  and  son,  and  the  latter  was  sent  to  France,  with  the  hope  that 
gay  society  in  Paris  might  redeem  him  from  his  almost  morbid  soberness. 
Penn  entered  partially  into  the  circle  of  fashion.  He  then  went  to  Naumur 
College,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  knowledge  of  the  writ- 
ings and  doctrines  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church  so  much  in  evidence  in 
his  future  writings.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  where  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  father  calling  him  home. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1664,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  Penn  became  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London.  The  plague, 
the  following  year,  drove  him  from  the  city.  He  felt  he  saw  in  the  plague  the 
hand  of  God  and  this  quickened  his  religious  convictions.  His  father,  hoping 
that  work  and  the  pleasures  common  to  youth  might  draw  him  again  from 
religious  concentration,  sent  him  to  manage  his  large  Irish  estates.  For  a 
time  the  plan  appeared  to  be  successful.  He  joined  the  expedition  to  put 
down  an  insurrection  in  Carrickfergus,  and  procured  for  himself  a  suit  of 
armor,  in  which  he  posed  for  a  portrait. 

Penn  Becomes  A  Quaker 

His  martial  ardor  was  of  short  duration.  In  Cork,  Thomas  Loe  again 
crossed  his  path,  and  Penn  became  a  Quaker  never  more  to  falter.  He  began 
immediately  to  preach  and  to  enter  into  the  theological  controversies  of  his 
time.  He  was  soon  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Tower  nine  months.  During 
this  period  of  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  pi-incipal  work,  "No  Cross,  No  Crown." 
Later  he  was  arrested  again  for  preaching  in  the  streets  of  London.  At  his 
trial,  the  jury  declared  him  not  guilty,  but  the  court,  determined  to  convict 
him,  ordered  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  jury  refused  and 
both  they  and  Penn  were  fined  and  sent  to  Newgate  Prison.  Penn  fought  for 
justice,  both  for  himself  and  the  jury,  and  refused  to  pay  the  fine  that  would 
secure  his  freedom.  His  father,  however,  became  ill  and  wished  to  see  his 
son.  He,  therefore,  paid  the  fine,  although  Penn  strenuously  opposed  this 
action.  Finally,  too,  the  jury  succeeded  in  bringing  the  case  before  the  whole 
body  of  judges  and  was  released  on  the  ground  that  "no  jury  could  lawfully 
be  fined  for  its  verdict" — a  notable  victory  for  justice  in  England. 

Penn  took  advantage  of  a  little  surcease  from  traveling,  preaching,  and  in- 
carceration in  jails  to  marry,   in  his  twenty-eighth  year,   Gulielma  Maria 
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Siiringett.  d .-infill tor  of  Sir  Willi;nii  Si)riiisott.  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
cliariii.  A  (Icclaral  ion  of  indnlficnco  lor  dissontcrs,  issued  liy  Charles  II  at 
al)oul  tills  iinic.  made  Pcrin's  life  easici',  and  willi  an  ample  estate  inherited 
lidiM  ills  father  at  his  lU-ath  in  1('>7().  Penu  setthMl  at  Richiiiansworth.  in  Hert- 
fordsliire.    For  a  few  years  he  was  active  in  preaehing  and  wrote  much. 

The  Grant  From  'I'lie  Kiiifj 

111  lG7r>  renn's  thoughts  lirst  seriously  turned  toward  America.  Lord 
Rerkeloy  and  Sir  (George  Carteret,  who  had  received  from  the  Duke  of  York 
the  pi-oiuiso  of  New  Jersey,  sold  the  western  half  to  two  Quakers.  John  Fen- 
wick  and  Edward  Pyllinge.  The  new  ]>urchasers  had  some  ditliciilty  between 
themselves  in  the  settlemeni  of  their  respective  claims  and  asked  William 
Penn  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  Penn  decided  in  favor  of  Byllinge.  Soon  after- 
ward, when  Rylliiige  became  financially  embarrassed.  Penn  and  two  others 
bought  his  domain.  West  New  Jersey  was  ojK'ned  foi-  s;ile  and  ihc  persecuted 
(Quakers  found  there  a  haven  of  rest. 

Penn's  father  had  never  received  his  full  salary  as  admiral,  and.  in  addition, 
he  had  loaned  King  (Jharles  II  a  large  sum  which  the  government  was  not 
likely  to  reiiay  soon,  if  at  all.  William  k't  the  debt  run  for  ten  years  after 
his  father's  death,  at  ^^■lli(•h  time  it  amounted  to  fKl.OflO.  equivalent  today  to  per- 
haps .$;")()(), 000.  Penn,  wishing  to  enlarge  his  possibilities  for  colonization  and 
to  provide  for  his  brethren  a  safe  asylum  from  persecution,  asked  King  Charles, 
in  1080.  to  grant  him  a  tract  of  land  in  .Vmerica  in  payment  of  this  delit.  This 
territory  was  to  be  north  of  ]Mar.vhind,  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  I>ela- 
ware  Rivei-,  to  run  westward  to  the  same  extent  as  .Maryland.  ;ind  northward 
as  far  as  "])laiU;il)le." 

The  King  issued  a  ]iatent  to  Penn  on  IM.-irch  4.  Ki.Sl.  The  tract  granted  con- 
tained forty-five  thousand  s((uare  miles.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Duke 
of  York  c()n\eyed  to  I'enn  the  land  now  forming  the  State  of  Delaware.  The 
feudal  rights  of  the  Crown  were  maintained  by  the  provision  in  the  charter 
whereby  I'enn  was  to  p;iy  the  King  two  beaver  skins  yearly  and  a  fifth  part 
of  all  the  gold  .-md  silver  foniid  in  the  ground;  to  the  Duke  he  pledged  "one 
rose  at  the  I'e  isl  of  St.  Michael  the  .Vrchangel."  '  lleing  of  Welsh  descent. 
Penn  wished  to  name  his  colony  New  Wales.  ^Vhen  this  name  was  rejected 
be  ]ir())ioscd  S\  l\;Miia.  or  "Woodland."  King  Charles  adopted  this  designation, 
but  decl.-ired  it  should  be  ''Pennsylvani.-i,"  because  he  had  great  adniii'atioii  for 
Penn's  father. 

Penn  himself  was  allowed  to  write  niucli  nt'  the  charter,  which  x'ested  the 
perpetual  ]iroiii'iet(]rship  el'  the  v.ast  domain  in  him  and  his  heirs  He  ]iro- 
posed  a  liber.il  scheme  of  government  for  his  province,  in  which  pt'op'.e  might 
worslii])  (Jed  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  When  for  the 
lirst  time  \Villi;ini  Penn  threw  his  infant  iirovince  open  to  the  men  of  all 
nations  and  of  ;ill  creeds,  (here  responded  to  bis  invitation  men  who  were 
broad  in  tbcii-  concei)tion  of  liberty  and  who  not  onl.v  desired  freedom  for 
themselves,  but  were  willing  to  concede  it  to  others.    It  was  a  unique  attempt 

'A  popular  feast  of  tlie  Middle  Age.s,  proljably  observed  in  England  at  this  time 
on  September  29-  See  the  Catliolic  Encyclopedia.  Vol.  X,  p.  275.  Edward  A  Pace 
and  others.  Catholic  Encyclopedia  Corporation,  141  E,  29th  St.,  New  York  City, 
1928  ;  Curiosities  of  Popvilar  Customs,  i).  Villi.  W.  S.  Walsh,  compilor,  Lippincott, 
Philadelphia,  1898. 
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ti)  realize  a  perfect  democracy,  and  ranks  aniouf;  the  most  notalile  efforts  in 
Iniinan  soverninent. 

August  -.  KiSI,  tlie  Duke  of  Yorlv  convt^ved  to  Peiui  I  lie  t  hree  counties  which 
now  form  the  State  of  Delaware.  I'enn  appointed  his  rousin,  William  Mark- 
hani.  deputy-governor  of  all  his  territory  in  the  New  World,  and  he  also  sent 
three  commissioners  with  directions  to  lay  out  a  great  town.  The  town  is 
now  Philadelphia. 

Penn  Arrives  In  America 

On  September  1,  1082.  accompanied  by  a  hundred  emigrants,  Penn  embarked 
at  Loudon  in  the  ship  "Welcome."  and  on  October  I'S,  landed  at  the  site  of 
New  Castle,  where  he  was  received  by  the  settlers  and  tlie  Commissioners  of 
the  Duke  of  York  who  delivered  to  him  the  key  of  the  fort,  and  ""one  turf  with 
a  twig  upon  it,  a  porringer  with  river  water  and  soil''  in  token  of  his  owner- 
sliip.  The  next  day  he  went  to  Upland,  whose  name  he  clianged  to  Chester 
A  few  days  later  Penn  stepped  ashore  in  Philadelphia. 

Thus  the  Holy  Experiment,  as  Penn  called  his  venture  in  the  New  World, 
had  its  beginnings.  Records  that  survive  indicate  that  at  that  time  Penn 
was  a  well-formed,  fine  looking  man,  fond  of  athletic  sports  and  able  to  out- 
jumj)  the  Indians  at  tlieir  games.  T'nfortunately.  William  Penn's  personal 
appearance  when  he  came  to  Pennsylvania,  has  been  accepted  as  that  depicted 
in  Benjamin  West's  picture  of  Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians.  This  picture 
is  imaginary  and  has  little  actual  historical  foundation.  In  this  picture,  al- 
though Penn  was  only  thirty-eight  years  old  and  in  the  full  power  of  his  man- 
h.ood,  he  is  painted  as  an  elderly,  short,  stout  man. 

Early  Settlers 

The  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  was  made  by  several  well-marked  streams 
of  various  nationalities  and  religious  faiths,  each  of  which  formed  distinctive 
groups,  occupying  certain  portions  of  the  province,  and  each  bad  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  its  history. 

The  first  settlers  were  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  then  came  the  Quakers,  and 
other  Englishmen,  the  several  types  of  Germans.  Scotch-Irish,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welsh.  French,  and  other  Europeans.  When  Penn  arrived  he  found  that  a 
considerable  numl)er  of  colonists  were  already  settled  in  the  lands  given  to 
him  liy  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York.  A  few  (lermans  with  I'ustorius,  the 
famous  German  scliDolniaster,  as  their  leader  also  h.-id  arrived.  Pastorius, 
in  common  with  many  other  people,  was  living  in  a  cave  on  the  river  bank 
while  pi'rmanent  homes  were  being  built.  It  is  said  that  Penn  was  much 
amused  by  the  Latin  motto  which  Pastorius  h.-id  put  nver  the  dour  nf  his  abode: 
"Parva  donius.  sed  amica  bonis,  procul  este  profani."  '  Soon  Penn  went  to 
live  in  the  Letitia  Hou.se,  so  called  because  he  afterwards  gave  it  to  his 
daughter  Letitia. 

First  Assembly  Meets 

The  first  assembly  met  in  Chester  December  4,  1G82,  and  sat  for  four  days. 
An  act  uniting  the  three  counties  of  Delaware  with  Pennsylvania  was  passed 


rather  free  tran.slation  is  as  follows:     "Good  friends  are  more  to  be  desired 
than  wealtli.     Those  wlio  tliink  otherwise  need  not  enter  liere." 
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and  a  code  of  laws  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  England  adopted.  At  this 
Council,  too,  the  famous  provision  for  liberty  of  conscience  was  passed: 

"Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  no  person,  now,  or  at 
any  time  hereafter,  Living  in  this  Province,  who  shall  confess  and  ac- 
knowledge one  Almighty  God  to  be  the  Creator,  TTpholder  and  Ruler  of 
the  World,  And  who  professes,  him.  or  herself  Obliged  in  Conscience  to 
Live  peaceably  and  quietly  under  the  civil  government,  shall  in  any  case 
be  molested  or  prejudiced  for  his  or  her  Conscientious  persuasion  or  prac- 
tice. Nor  shall  bee  or  shee  at  any  time  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  main- 
tain anie  religious  worship,  place  or  Ministry  whatever.  Contrary  to  his, 
or  her  mind,  but  shall  freely  and  fully  enjoy  his,  or  her.  Christian  Liberty 
in  that  respect,  without  any  Interruption  or  reflection.  And  if  any  person 
shall  abuse  or  deride  any  other,  for  his.  or  her  different  persuasion  and 
practice  in  matters  of  religion,  such  person  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a 
Disturber  of  the  peace,  and  be  punished  accordingly."  ' 

Provide  For  Education 

Education  was  a  subject  dear  to  the  heart  of  I'enn  and  received  early  at- 
tention. 

The  Second  Assembly,  meeting  March  10,  16S3,  provided  for  the  education 
01  all  the  youth  of  the  Province: 

"And  to  the  end  that  poor  as  well  as  rich  may  be  instructed  in 
good  and  commendable  learning,  which  is  to  be  preferred  before  wealth, 

^  Linglebach,  A.  L,  William  Penn  as  seen  in  Excerpts  from  his  Writings,  p.  6. 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  1932. 


Fkiends'  Meeting  House  BtriLT  1688  and  Penn's  GIravb  at  JoediAns, 
Btjckinghamshike,  England 
Reproduced  from  Painting  by  Hazlehurst 
Original  at  Gebmantown  Friends  School,  Philadelphia 
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Re  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  persons  in  this  Province  and  Territories 
thereof,  having  children,  and  all  the  guardians  and  trustees  of  orphans, 
shall  cause  such  to  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  write  by  the  time  they  attain 
to  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  that  then  they  be  taught  some  useful  trade 
or  skill,  that  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich  if  they  become 
poor  may  not  want :  of  which  every  County  Court  shall  take  care.  And 
in  case  such  parents,  guardians,  or  overseers  shall  be  found  deficient  in 
this  respect  every  such  parent,  guardian  or  overseer  shall  pay  for  every 
such  child,  five  pounds  except  there  should  appear  an  incapacity  in  body 
or  understanding  to  hinder  it." ' 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  this  law  a  school  teacher,  Enock  Flower,  was 
employed  by  the  Council : 

"At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  ye  26th  of  ye  10th  Month,  1683. 

PRESENT : 

Wm.  PENN,  Propor  .&  Govr. 

Tho.  Holmes  Wm.  Haigue  Lasse  Cock 

Wm.  Clayton 

"The  Govr  and  ProvU  Councill  having  taken  into  their  Serious  Con- 
sideration the  great  Necessity  there  is  of  a  Scool  Master  for  ye  Instruc- 
tion &  Sober  Education  of  Youth  in  the  towne  of  Philadelphia,  Sent 
for  Enock  flower,  an  Inhabitant  of  the  said  Towne.  who  for  twenty  Year 
past  hath  been  exercised  in  that  care  and  Imploymt  in  England,  to 
whom  haveing  Communicated  their  Minds  he  Embraced  it  upon  these 
following  Termes :  to  Learne  to  read  English  4s  by  the  Quarter,  to  Learne 
to  read  and  write  6s  by  ye  Quarter,  to  learne  to  read.  Write  and  Cast 
accot  8s  by  ye  Quarter :  for  Boarding  a  Scholler,  that  is  to  say,  dyet. 
Washing,  Lodging  &  Scooting.  Tcnn  pounds  for  one  whole  year."  ' 

Indian  Treaties 

Penn's  treaties  with  the  Indians  in  which  land  was  purchased  and  promises 
of  goodwill  exchanged,  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  natives.  Of  the  famous 
traditional  treaty  with  Tamanend,  and  other  celebrated  chieftains,  June  28. 
1683,  under  an  elm  tree  at  Shackamaxon,  Voltaire  wrote :  "This  was  the 
only  treaty  between  these  people  and  the  Christians  that  was  not  ratified 
liy  an  oath  and  that  was  never  broken."  The  speeches  made  at  this  treaty 
have  not  been  preserved.  Fisher  says  that  the  speech  usually  attributed  to 
Penn  on  that  occasion  is  now  known  to  have  been  made  twenty  years  after- 
wards. -  The  following  extracts  are  from  one  of  the  treaties  made  between 
Penn  and  the  Indians.  The  same  sentiments  were,  no  doubt,  expressed  in 
all  of  the  treaties  made: 

"We  will  be  brethren,  my  people  and  your  people,  as  the  children  of 

one  father  The  doors  of  the  Christian  shall  be  open  to  the  Indian, 

and  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian  shall  be  open  to  the  Christian  The 

^  Charters  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  142. 

>  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  1,  p.  91  :  Published  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1852. 

-Fisher,  S.  G.     William  Penn,  p.  242-243.     Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1932. 
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< 'lirist i;in  li<':iriiif;  news  that  may  Imrt  llic  In<liaii,  or  lln'  Iiiili.-iii  licaiiiis 
news  that  may  Imrt  the  Christian,  sliall  make  if  known  the  one  to  tlie 
other,  as  speedily  as  possihle,  as  true  friends  and  l)rethi-en.  The  Indian 
shall  nol  harm  the  Chi-istian  nor  his  friend;  the  Christian  shall  no(  haiMU 
tlie  Indian  noi-  his  friend,  Init  they  shall  live  to;;('tlier  as  hi-ethri'ii  

'"We  will  transmit  this  league  hetween  ns  to  our  children.  It  shall 
be  made  stronger  and  stronger,  and  be  kept  bright  and  elean,  without 
rust  or  spot,  between  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  while  the 
creeks  and  rivers  run,  and  while  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars  endure,"  ' 

The  story  of  the  Walking  Purchase  as  reported  by  the  Friends  Peace 
Committee  is  another  illustration  (tf  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing  and  brotherly 
love  that  I'enn  practiced  in  his  relations  with  the  Indians: 

"At  one  time  when  he  was  to  make  a  purchase,  he  agreed  with  the 
Indian  chief  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  a  tract  which  would  extend  back 
as  far  as  a  man  could  walk  in  three  days.  Accompanied  by  several  Indians. 
William  Penn  started  forth.  Now  the  Indians  are  not  prf)ne  to  hurry 
and  William  Penn,  knowing  this  characteristic  made  allowances  for  it. 
They  often  sat  down  to  rest,  smoke,  eat  or  just  talk.  So  the  journey 
progressed  slowly.  At  the  end  of  a  day  and  a  half  they  had  covered  a 
little  over  thirty  miles  and  William  Penn  decided  they  had  gone  far 
enough  for  the  present.   He  never  finished  th(>  walk  himself. 

"But  the  story  does  not  end  here.  In  1733,  the  then  governor  [Patrick 
Cordon]  decided  to  walk  otf  the  remaining  day  and  a  half.  lie  hired  the 
fastest  walkers  in  the  colony  and  these,  hardly  waiting  even  for  a  bite 
to  eat,  walked  off  about  eighty-six  miles  in  the  day  and  a  half.  Rut 
although  this  governor  gained  a  great  deal  more  land  than  William 
Penn,  he  lost  the  precious  thing  which  William  I'enn  had.  ,\n(l  tliat  is 
the  trust  and  friendship  of  the  Indians."  - 

Peace  Previiils 

For  seventy  years  peace  and  good  will  prevailed.  Indi.-ins  meeting  white 
children  in  the  woods  directed  them  so  that  they  might  not  Ite  lost  and 
when  young  families  were  left  alone  while  their  parents  went  to  the  yearly 
meeting,  Indians  would  come  every  day  to  see  that  nothing  was  amiss  with 
them.'  In  short,  I'enn's  kindliness  and  honesty  of  purpo.se  kept  peace  with 
the  Indians  during  his  lifetime  and  long  after  his  death.  TTntil  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  1755,  the  Indians  and  the  white 
men  in  Pennsylvania  lived  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  Kven  after  this, 
the  Indians  rarely  molested  a  person  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  Quaker, 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  in  Penn's  various  In-.-ilies  with  I  lie  Indians,  no 
pai't  of  the  iiayment  was  ever  made  in  rum  or  sti-oiig  drink. 

After  he  had  visited  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  established 
relations  with  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  iidiabitants  along  the  Delaware  River 
and  with  the  Indians,  organized  the  province  and  set  up  magistrates  and 
courts,  and  laid   out    the  city   of  Philadelphia,   Penn   set   sail   for  England, 

>  Boeckel.  F.  B.  Why  William  Penn  is  Famous.  Friends  Peace  Committee.  304 
Arch  Street.  Philadelphia. 

=  Th9  Walking  Purchase,  Friends  Peace  Committee.  304  Arch  Street.  Pliiladelpliia. 
'  FLsher.  S.  G.    William  Penn,  p.  247.     Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  1!I32. 
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August  12,  1684.  The  King  died  soon  after  Penn's  return.  Penn  enjoyed 
most  intimate  relations  with  .Tames  II,  but  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  was 
not  in  favor  with  the  new  powers.  On  April  26,  1693.  Benjamin  Fletcher,  the 
governor  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to  be  also  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Three  Lower  Counties. 

Upon  I'enn's  promise  that  he  would  himself  go  to  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
the  orders  of  William  and  Mary  would  be  obeyed  there,  the  province  was 
restored  to  him.  August  20,  1094,  but  it  was  not  until  1G99  that  Penn  was 
able  to  go  back  to  his  beloved  province.  On  February  23,  1673,  Penn's  first 
wife  had  died,  and  on  March  5,  1696,  he  married  Hannah  Callowhill,  of 
Bristol,  "a  Quaker  lady  of  great  excellence."  With  his  second  wife  and 
I.etitia,  the  daughter  of  his  first  wife,  then  about  twenty-five  years  old,  Penn 
set  sail  September  9,  1699  for  his  second  visit  to  Pennsylvania.   On  January 


Wampum  Belt  Givkn  by  the  Indians  to  William  Penn  at  the  Treaty, 

Philadelphia,  1683 

Presented  by-  His  Gheat-Gkandson  to  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

29,  1700,  a  son  .Tohn  was  born  in  the  "Slate  Roof  House,"  Philadelphia,  which 
Penn  had  ri'uted  as  a  home  for  himself  and  family.  This  child  was  known 
as  "The  American,"  as  he  was  the  only  one  of  William  Penn's  children  born 
in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lives  at  Pt'iuisbnry  Manor 

This  time  Penn  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  England,  but  hoped 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  among  his  people  in  America.  The  country 
mansion,  Pennshury  Manor,  begun  during  his  first  visit  to  the  colony,  was 
completed  and  here  Penn  and  his  family  lived  and  entertained  during  the 
summer  months.  This  mansion  was  twenty  miles  up  the  Delaware  River 
and,  as  many  of  the  large  creeks  had  not  been  bridged,  no  roadway  reached 
it  from  Philadelphia.  Penn  accordingly  communicated  with  Philadelphia  and 
a  nuiiilicr  of  other  points  almost  entirely  by  water.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
a  fine  barge  with  six  oarsmen. 

Penn  was  soon  recalled  to  England  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords  to  convert  the  private  colonies  into  colonies  of  the  Grown. 
Penn  hastened  to  England,  first  giving  to  Philadelphia  a  city  Charter,  dated 
October  25.  1701.  When  Penn  returned  to  England  he  made  careful  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  Pennshury  Manor  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
and  reasonable  care,  it  should  still  be  standing.  Unfortunately,  a  leaden 
reservoir  was  placed  on  the  roof  and  leakage  from  this  reservoir  is  mainly 
charged  with  the  destruction  of  the  mansion.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  the  old  building  remaining  above  ground.  A  movement,  however, 
is  under  way  for  its  restoration.    Archeologists  and  historians  have  joined 
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hands  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the  remains  of  the  original  building.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  progress  has  been  made,  although  lack  of  funds  has  re- 
tarded this  work.  ^  Everyone  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth 
hopes  that  it  may  be  continued. 

Penn  Meets  Financial  Difficulties 

For  several  years  Penn  clung  to  the  thought  of  returning  to  Pennsylvania. 
Many  things  contributed  to  prevent  this,  among  them  a  lack  of  adequate 
financial  resources.  The  new  colony  caused  him  much  expense.  Tn  addition, 
he  was  careless  in  money  matters  and  easily  cheated.  Penn's  relations  with 
the  manager  of  his  Irish  and  English  estates  illustrate  this  point.  Many  of 
the  reports  sent  to  him  were  not  even  opened.  Others,  Penn  signed  unread. 
As  a  result,  Penn  appeared  to  owe  this  man,  Philip  Ford,  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  according  to  written  documents  presented,  had,  in  addition,  sold 
Ford  the  whole  province  of  Pennsylvania.  As  a  result  of  this  tangle,  Penn 
spent  nine  months  in  a  debtor's  prison  and  secured  his  freedom  and  the 
return  of  the  colony  only  upon  payment  of  £7600,  a  very  large  sum  in  those 
days.  It  was  obtained  through  a  mortgage  on  Pennsylvania  to  assure  pay- 
ment to  the  friends  who  had  advanced  it. 

While  ill.  following  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  Penn's  financial  situation  caused 
him  to  attempt  to  sell  Pennsylvania  to  the  Crown.  The  Government  was 
willing  to  make  the  purchase  at  a  price  satisfactory  to  Penn,  but  signature 
was  delayed  because  Penn  insisted  upon  agreements  that  would  safeguard 
the  principles  upon  which  the  colony  was  founded.  Finally  when  all  had 
been  arranged  satisfactorily,  he  was  again  stricken  with  paralysis.  The 
transfer  was  never  made,  and  tlie  Province  of  Pennsylvania  remained  in  the 
Penn  family  through  the  children  of  Penn's  second  wife,  Hannah  Callowhill, 
while  the  English  and  Irish  estates,  thought  at  the  time  to  be  more  valuable, 
v/ere  settled  on  the  son  of  Penn's  first  wife.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  Pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania  became  enormously  valuable  and  yielded  rich  returns 
to  its  heirs. 

Penn  died  July  30,  1718  and  his  remains  are  buried  in  Jordan's  Cemetery, 
near  the  village  of  Chalfant  St.  Giles,  in  Buckinghamshire,  England, 

With  his  death,  the  most  progressive  character  of  his  time  passed  away. 
The  brotherly  love  that  he  advocated  is  accepted  more  in  theory  than  in 
action  even  at  the  present  time.  His  educational  ideals  continue  to  be  a 
pattern  for  the  Commonwealth  which  he  founded.  He  foresaw  the  advantages 
of  a  union  of  the  colonies  three  quarters  of  a  century  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  His  "Essay  Towards  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of 
Europe,  by  the  Establishment  of  an  European  Dyet,  Parliament  or  Estates," 
published  in  1693,  suggested  much  the  same  policy  as  that  expressed  in  the 
organization  of  the  present  League  of  Nations : 

"Now  if  the  sovereign  princes  of  Europe  would,  for  the  love  of 

peace  and  order,  agree  to  meet  by  their  stated  deputies,  in  a  general  diet, 
estates,  or  parliament,  and  there  establish  rules  of  justice  for  sovereign 
princes  to  observe  one  to  another ;  and  thus  to  meet  yearly,  or  once  in 

1  Pennsylvania  Archeologist.  September.  1932.  p.  6.  The  Society  for  Pennsylvania 
Archeology,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Davis,  W.  H.  History  ofl  Bucks  County.  Democratic  Book  and  Job  Office  Print, 
Doylestown,  1876.    Chapt.  VI.  O.  P.    But  may  be  found  in  many  libraries. 
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two  or  three  years  al  farthest,  or  as  they  shall  see  cause,  and  to  be 
styled,  the  Sovereign  or  Imperial  Diet,  Parliament,  or  State  of  Europe; 
before  which  sovereign  assembly  should  be  brought  all  differences  de- 
pending iietween  one  sovereign  and  anoiher  tliat  cannot  be  made  up  by 
private  endiassies  before  the  sessions  begin;  and  tliat  if  any  of  tlie 
Sovereignties  tlK^t  constitute  these  imperial  states  sliall  refuse  to  submit 
their  claim  oi-  pretensions  to  them,  or  to  abide  and  perform  the  judg- 
ment thereof,  and  seek  their  remedy  by  arms,  or  delay  their  compliance 
beyond  tlie  time  prefixed  in  their  resolutions,  all  the  otlier  sovereignties, 
united  as  one  strength,  shall  compel  the  submission  and  performance  of 
tlie  sentence,  with  damages  le  ihe  suffering  part.v.  and  charges  to  the 
sovereignties  that  obliged  their  submission.  To  be  sure,  t^urope  would 
quietly  obtain  the  so  much  desired  and  needed  peace  to  lier  liarassed 
inliabitants :  no  sovereignty  in  Europe  having  the  power  and  therefore 
cannot  show  the  will  to  dispute  the  conclusion:  and,  consequently,  i)eace 
would  be  procured  and  continued  in  Europe  


^Llnglebacli.  A.  L.  William  Penn  as  seen  in  Excerpts  from  his  Writings,  pp. 
17.  18.     ReligieUK  Society  of  Friends.  304  Arch  Street,  PhiUidelphia,  1932. 
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IN  THE  NAME  AND  BY  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
C0M3I0NWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 
Harrisburg' 


PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS,  October  24,  1933,  marks  the  two  hnndrert  eighty-eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  William  Penn,  founder  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth; 


WHEREAS,  The  high  moral  purposes  of  liberty  and  justice  laid  down  by 
him  have  served  throughout  the  ensuing  years  as  a  propliecy  yet  to  be  attained  ; 
and 

WHEREAS,  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  great  State  so  founded  has 
there  been  greater  need  for  a  popular  return  to  the  simple  virtues  and  rigi<l 
integrity  which  he  personified  ; 

THEREFORE,  I,  Gilford  Pinchot,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Act  282,  approved  June  22.  1931,  do 
hereby  designate  and  proclaim  Tuesday,  Octol)er  24,  ]!)33.  as  Penn  r)ay,  to  be 
fittingly  observed  in  all  public  schools  and  other  education.-il  institutions 
within  the  Commonwealth  by  recalling  the  life  of  William  Penn,  Founder, 
Proprietor,  and  first  Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  tlie  ideals  which  at  all  times 
actuated  him;  and  the  rich  blessings  of  his  spiritual  legacy;  and  I  commend 
to  serious  attention  the  principles  of  social  respi)nsil)ilities  and  public  riglits 
advocated  by  him  in  planning  and  founding  the  Commonwealth  of  which  we 
are  so  jiistly  proud. 


and 


GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  the 
City  of  Harrisburg,  this  tenth  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  one  huiulred  and  fifty- 
eighth. 


By  the  Governor : 


Deputy  Secretary  of  tiie  Conuiwii  loealtJi. 


The  Govebnor's  Penn  Day  Proclamation  for  1933 


The  Commonwealth  and  Her  Resources 


POPULATIOjV— POLITICAL  SUB-DIVISIONS 

The  population  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1030  was  9,631,350  or  214.8  per 
square  mile.  Of  this  total  7,059,551  were  native  white,  1.233.051  foreign-born 
white.  431,257  negroes  and  7,491  Indian,  Japanese,  Chinese  and  other  nationali- 
ties. The  Census  Bureau  has  estimated  that  in  1030  the  population  of  the  chief 
cities  was:  Philadelphia,  1,950,961;  Pittsburgh,  669,817;  Scranton,  143,433; 
Reading,  111,171. 

In  1930,  there  were  2,239,179  families  in  Pennsylvania,  the  average  population 
per  family  being  4.3  as  against  4.5  in  1920.  The  term  "family"  signifies  a 
group  of  persons,  whether  related  by  blood  or  not,  who  live  as  one  house- 
hold, usually  sharing  the  same  table. 

The  Commonwealth  has  one  Indian  Reservation,  the  Cornplanter  Reserva- 
tion located  in  Warren  County.   There  were  34  Indians  living  there  in  1930. 

Pennsylvania  had  172,419  farms  under  cultivation  in  1930,  of  which  number 
172,056  were  operated  by  white  farmers  and  363  by  colored  fanners.  The 
region  around  Reading,  Lancaster  and  York,  with  English  names,  is  the  seat 
of  the  famous  German  (Pennsylvania  Dutch)  agricultural  development. 

The  State  is  divided  into  5,479  political  sub-divisions.  There  are  67  counties, 
46  cities  (including  first  and  second  class)  931  incorporated  boroughs,  2,587 
school  districts,  62  first  class  townships,  1,512  second  class  townships,  271 
independent  poor  districts  and  1  incorporated  town,  namely  Bloomsburg  Town, 
Columbia  County. 

FORESTS 

Almost  half  the  land  area  of  Pennsylvania  is  forested.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 13,200,000  acres  of  forest  land — about  one  and  one-third  acres  per 
inhabitant. 

The  forests  are  well  distributed  among  most  of  the  counties  of  the  Common- 
wealth, although  the  most  extensively  wooded  areas  are  in  the  mountains  and 
upon  the  northern  highlands.  Only  16  counties  have  less  than  100,000  acres 
each  of  forests,  and  only  S  counties  less  than  50,000  acres.  Four  counties  each 
have  approximately  a  half  million  acres  or  more  of  forest  land.  The  total 
ff)rest  area  of  these  four  counties — McKean,  Potter,  Clearfield,  and  Centre — is 
2,171,000  acres.  Adding  the  counties  of  Lycoming,  Clinton  and  Elk,  makes 
seven  adjoining  counties  in  north-central  Pennsylvania,  which,  although  they 
comprise  but  16  per  cent  of  the  entire  land  area  of  the  Commonwealth,  con- 
tain more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  forest  area. 

Of  Pennsylvania's  13,200,000  acres  of  forest  land,  1.641,362  acres  are  included 
in  the  State  Forests  (April  1,  1933).  Forest  lands  administered  by  the  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners  total  364.772  acres.  The  present  area  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  is  approximately  357,000  acres,  although  if  includes  within 
its  borders  a  gross  forest  area  of  740,000  acres. 

The  State  Forests,  located  in  36  different  counties,  have  been  acquired 
during  the  past  35  years  at  an  average  cost  of  ,$2.43  an  acre.   It  is  estimated 
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that  the  present  value  of  these  forest  lands  is  in  excess  of  $20,000,000.  The 
receipts  from  the  State  Forests  total  $981,208.69,  of  which  $(523,174.18  have 
been  placed  in  the  State  School  Fund. 

Approximately  2,300  miles  of  forest  roads  and  3,000  miles  of  trails  have 
been  constructed  and  are  being  maintained  in  the  State  Forests.  There  are 
550  State-owned  buildings  valued  at  approximately  $50,000.  Thirty-nine  of 
the  Commonwealth's  122  forest  fire  observation  stations  are  located  upon 
the  State-owned  lands. 

Twenty  of  the  thirty-six  State  game  refuges  and  fifteen  auxiliary  refuges, 
with  a  ctmibined  area  of  about  52,000  acres,  are  situated  on  the  State  Forests. 
On  these  State-owned  lands  are  fifty  public  camping  grounds,  nine  State 
Forest  Parks,  eleven  State  Forest  Monuments,  and  several  scenic  areas. 
Sites  for  approximately  2,800  permanent  camps  are  under  lease  to  individuals 
and  organiz-ations.  Attractive  camps  and  summer  homes  have  been  erected 
thereon,  and  represent  a  total  private  investment  of  $2,500,000.  These  leases 
bring  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  more  than  $20,000. 

The  Commonwealth  maintains  four  large  forest  nurseries  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  11,000,000  trees.  More  than  147,000.000  trees  from  State  nurseries 
have  been  planted  in  Pennsylvania ;  41,228,246  have  been  planted  on  the  State 
Forests,  and  106,135,043  distributed  to  private  planters. 

AGRICULTURE 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  states,  and  yet  agriculture 
represents  a  larger  investment  of  capital  than  either  mining  or  the  manu- 
facture of  primary  metals.  The  Commonwealth  has  172,419  farms,  the  value 
of  which  was  placed  at  $1,205,356,647  by  the  1930  Federal  Census;  the  esti- 
mated value  of  implements  and  machinery  and  of  livestock  is  $154,862,240 
and  $142,351,000  respectively,  making  a  total  of  $1,502,569,887. 

Among  all  the  states,  Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  buck- 
wheat, first  in  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  first  in  value  of  potatoes ;  third  in  value 
of  hay ;  fourth  in  value  of  apples ;  and  ninth  in  winter  wheat.  A  higher 
acre  yield  of  wheat  is  secured  in  Pennsylvania  than  is  secured  in  Kansas 
and  the  acre  yield  of  corn  is  greater  than  in  Iowa. 

In  1930,  15,348,574  acres,  or  less  than  54  pei-  cent  of  the  total  area,  was  in 
farms,  and  of  this  acreage  only  approximately  one-half  was  crop  land.  The 
\alue  of  farm  crops,  in  which  Pennsylvania  usually  ranks  within  the  first 
fourteen  states,  was  upon  the  basis  of  December  1,  1932  prices,  $83,000,000. 
The  important  crops  in  order  of  their  value  are:  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  winter 
wlieat,  oats,  apples,  tobacco,  and  buckwheat.  Other  crops  include  rye,  barley, 
alfalfa,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  mushrooms,  cabbage,  asparagus,  celery,  lettuce, 
onions,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  beans  and  peas.  The  only  important  farm 
and  orchard  products  grown  in  the  Uniti'd  States  not  adapted  to  Pennsylvania 
are  cotton,  rice,  flaxseed,  sorghums  and  citrus  fruits. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  five  leading  livestock  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  being  surpassed  only  by  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  The 
aggregate  value  of  livestock  on  farms  in  the  Commonwealth  on  January  1, 
represented  one-third  of  the  total  in  all  the  North  Atlantic  States.   In  value 
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of  dairy  cows,  Pennsylvania  stands  fifth  among  all  states,  being  surpassed 
only  by  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  York  and  Wisconsin. 

Poultry  is  found  on  practically  every  farm.  The  flocks  produce  eggs  worth 
annually  more  than  $35,000,000. 

Viewed  from  the  geographic  standpoint,  corn  and  wheat  are  important  crops 
in  the  southeastern  sections  of  the  State,  oats  in  the  northern  section,  potatoes 
in  the  east  central  and  north  central  sections,  grapes  in  the  Lake  Erie  district, 
and  apples  in  the  south  central  section.  However,  these  crops  are  grown 
quite  generally  in  other  sections.  Hay  is  produced  in  all  sections,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  dairy  districts.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State,  particularly  in  Lancaster  County.  More  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  mushroom  supply  is  produced  in  counties  just  west  of  Philadelphia. 
The  dairy  industry  has  reached  its  highest  development  in  the  southeastern, 
northeastern  and  northwestern  sections.  Sheep  are  raised  to  a  larger  extent 
in  the  southwestern  counties  than  in  any  other  district. 

Wide  diversification,  a  policy  of  farming  laid  down  by  William  Penn,  still 
characterizes  Pennsylvania  agriculture.  In  1932,  Pennsylvania  ranked  eighth 
among  the  states  in  cash  income  from  farm  production. 

MINERALS 

Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  states  in  mineral  production.  The  principal 
products  in  order  of  value  are  coal,  cement,  natural  gas  and  petroleum,  the 
total  value  for  1930  with  duplications  eliminated  being  .$778,523,421. 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines  reports  that  the  output  of  coal  in  1932 
was,  anthracite  49,501,511  net  tons,  exclusive  of  the  dredge  product ;  bituminous 
74,162,485  net  tons.  The  1931  coke  production  amounted  to  8,380,249  net  tons, 
valued  at  $32,458,184. 

The  total  value  of  mineral  products  in  1930,  exclusive  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  was  $210,365,230.  The  value  of  petroleum  included  in  the  fore- 
going figures  was  $33,410,000;  the  value  of  pig  iron  manufactured  was  $176,- 
521,843;  the  value  of  iron  ore  was  $1,850,661. 

UrANUFACTURERS 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
there  were  19,393  industrial  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  in  1931.  employing 
975,612  men  and  262,868  women,  and  paying  in  wages  and  salaries  a  total  of 
$1,504,500,200.  The  capital  invested  in  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth 
(exclusive  of  public  utilities)  was  $5,388,771,700  and  tlie  value  of  products 
amounted  to  $4,682,647,300.  Metals  and  metal  products  led  with  a  total  value 
of  $1,546,978,800 ;  then  followed  textiles  and  textile  products  with  $776,280,700 ; 
food  and  kindred  products,  $520,818,800;  mine  and  quarry  products,  $466,216,100; 
chemical  and  allied  products  $338,432,800 :  paper  and  printing  industries, 
$324,833,200;  leather  and  rubber  goods.  $132,563,100;  clay,  glass  and  stone 
products,  $126,518,800;  railroad  and  street  railway  repair  shops,  $109,909,100; 
tobacco  and  its  products.  $77.464.800 ;  lumber  and  its  remanufacture,  $72,- 
079,600;  and  miscellaneous  products  not  elsewhere  classified,  $190,551,500. 
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At  the  close  of  1931,  steam  railroads  were  operating  12,740  miles  of  line 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  mileage  of  electric  railways  operating  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  3,227. 

HIGHWAYS 

There  are  103,181.76  miles  of  public  highways  in  Pennsylvania.  This  in- 
cludes 6,075.50  miles  of  city  streets,  312.09  miles  of  state  highways  in  cities, 
6,937.50  miles  of  borough  streets,  1,194.25  miles  of  state  highways  in  boroughs, 
30.72  miles  of  State-aid  highways  in  boroughs,  and  32.482.50  miles  of  state 
highways  in  townships. 

The  total  state  highway  mileage  on  May  15,  1933,  was  34,019.56  miles  of 
which  more  than  20,000  miles  had  been  surfaced. 

On  August  15,  1933,  the  Department  of  Highways  took  over  approximately 
140  miles  of  city  streets,  over  600  miles  of  borough  streets  and  over  500  miles 
of  former  turnpikes,  as  part  of  the  State  Highway  System. 

Pennsylvania  sjient  $773,374,462.72  for  good  roads  from  1911  to  May  31,  1933. 
Of  this  amount  $46,274,705.89  was  paid  by  counties  for  work  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Highways.  During  the  last  biennium,  end- 
ing May  31,  1933,  the  total  expenditures  were  $112,788,297.95.  including  $186,- 
520.97  paid  by  the  counties  for  work  supervised  by  that  Department.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  include  expenditures  by  cities,  boroughs,  townships,  and 
counties  on  highways  exclusively  under  their  control. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANIES 

The  number  of  public  service  companies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  as  of  July  15,  1933,  as  defined  in  Section  1  of  Article  1 
of  the  Public  Service  Company  Law,  includes  243  railroad  companies,  233 
street  railway  companies,  312  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  637  water 
companies,  110  electric  companies,  91  natural  gas  companies,  46  manufactured 
gas  companies.  25  steam  heating  companies.  1.686  motor  transportation  com- 
panies, 20  combination  service  companies,  58  bridges,  sewage,  ferry  and  pipe 
line  companies,  and  140  companies  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  or  a  total 
of  3.601  utilities. 

IIVCOHrE  TAX 

Pennsylvania  made  322,503  individual  income  tax  returns  for  the  calendar 
year  1930  and  paid  a  tax  of  $46,825,528  on  total  net  income  of  $1,620,314,109. 
For  the  same  period  the  corporation  returns  of  Pennsylvania  showed  a  tax  of 
$64,380,325  on  total  corporate  net  income  of  $56.j,53G,120.  There  were  11,254 
corporations  reporting  net  incomes  out  of  a  total  of  26,577.  Twenty  persons 
showed  net  incomes  of  $1,000,000  and  over. 

The  internal  revenue  receipts  for  Pennsylvania,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  fiscal  years  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  are 
as  follows: 

1930:  Total  $230,203,004.32;  income  taxes  $213,043,915.72;  miscellaneous  in- 
ternal revenue  $17,159,148.60. 

1931:  Total  $190,262,184.12;  income  taxes  $174,242,933.09;  miscellaneous  in- 
ternal revenue  $16,019,251.03. 

1932;  Total  $109,393,218.63;  income  taxes  $97,177,311.40;  miscellaneous  in- 
ternal revenue  $12,215,907.23. 
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BANKS 

As  of  December  31,  1932,  there  were  485  State  banks,  private  banks,  trust 
companies  and  mutual  savings  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  with  assets  of 
$2,781,983,700.75,  trust  funds  of  $4,995,863,511.23,  corporate  trusts  of  $5,755,- 
969,938.46.  Total  deposits  on  that  date  were  $1,894,028,784.13  and  the  number 
of  depositors  3,932,632. 

The  number  of  National  banks  in  Pennsylvania  on  December  31,  1932  was 
747,  having  a  combined  capital  of  $155,794,000.00  and  aggregate  assets  of 
.  $2,682,302,000.00. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Commonwealth  offers  higher  educational  opportunity  to  its  youtli  in 
practically  every  possible  field.  There  are  fifty-five  fully  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  in  Pennsylvania,  thirteen  State-owned  Teachers  Colleges, 
and  one  State-owned  Training  School  for  Teachers.  Each  of  these  institutions 
is  authorized  to  grant  bacalaureate  degrees. 

Higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  dates  back  to  the  early  colonial  days, 
growing  from  school  foundations  laid  by  William  Penn  soon  after  he  first 
(.  landed  in  1682.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  traces  its  btginning  to  the 
year  1740,  and  Moravian  Seminary  was  founded  in  1742.  By  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  most  of  our  colleges  and  universities  were  in  existence. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  rapid  development  of  higher  educational  institutions 
that  the  Commonwealth  first  gave  its  ofheial  aid  to  the  movement  by  accept- 
ing, in  18C3,  the  terms  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Act  of  Congress,  signed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862.  The  General  Assembly  witL^n  a  year 
designated  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  founded  in  1855,  as  the  Land  Grant 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  declared  the  Federal  Act  "is  hereby  accepted  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  all  its  provisions  and  conditions,  and  the 
faith  of  the  State  is  hereby  pledged  to  carry  the  same  into  effect." 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  receives  a  large  part  of  its  maintenance 
from  Federal  and  State  appropriations,  and  is  the  instrument  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Act,  just  as  many 
other  states  have  designated  their  great  State  Universities  to  engage  in  higher 
education  "in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  may  prescribe," 
and  "to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  The  lands  assigned  to  Penn- 
sylvania under  this  act  were  converted  into  an  initial  funded  endowment  of 
$500,000  which  is  invested  and  held  by  the  Commonwealth  for  application  to 
maintenance  of  the  College.  In  addition,  the  Commonwealth  has  from  time 
to  time  granted  special  subsidies  for  higher  educational  purposes  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Temple  University, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  and  the  Women's 
Medical  College. 

A  more  recent  step  in  State  aid  to  higher  education  was  purchase  of  the 
Normal  Schools  and  their  conversion  into  State  Teachers  Colleges,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  School  Code  of  1911  provided  that 
these  institutions  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Their  function  is 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Purchase  of 
the  institutions  was  begun  in  1913  and  completed  in  1921.  Their  management 
and  control  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  each,  and  supervision  is  with 
the  Dei)artment  of  Public  Instruction,  the  biennial  appropriations  clearing 
through  the  Department. 
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State  Capital  and  Capitol  Buildings 

William  I'enn  first  arrived  in  America  late  in  1682  and  as  Philadelphia  was 
then  jnst  in  the  process  of  being  laid  out  into  lots  he  stopped  in  Chester.  The 
first  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  was  held  there  and  there  the  "Oreat 
Law"  was  passed.  The  following  year  the  Provincial  Government  was  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  which  remained  the  Capital  until  1799,  when  Lancaster 
became  the  Capital  on  the  first  Monday  of  November.  By  an  Act  approved 
February  21,  1810,  Harrisburg  was  declared  to  be  the  Capital  after  1812.  From 
that  date  Harrisburg  has  been  the  Capital  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1816  the  erection  of  a  capitol  building  was  authorized, 
and  the  two  wings  of  the  building  were  built.  In  1819  the  completion  of  the 
building  was  authorized.  The  General  Assembly  occupied  the  building  on 
January  2,  1821.   An  extension  was  authorized  in  1864. 

In  1893  a  building  for  the  State  Department  and  Library  was  authorized 
and  $500,000  was  appropriated  for  its  construction.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Attorney  General. 
State  Treasurer,  and  Auditor  General,  and  also  the  State  Library.  This 
building  was  later  entirely  occupied  by  the  Library  and  Museum.  With  the 
completion  of  the  South  Office  Building  Number  2  (Education  Building)  the 
State  Library  was  removed  to  new  quarters  in  that  building  and  the  Museum 
occupies  the  entire  old  building. 

The  main  building  of  the  Capitol  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  noon  February 
2.  1897.  The  General  Assembly  had  been  in  session,  and  on  the  following  day, 
February  third,  the  Senate  met  in  the  Supreme  Court  Room,  located  in  the 
south  wing,  and  the  House  assembled  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
Room,  in  the  post  office  building.  Sessions  of  the  two  Houses  were  held 
February  third  and  February  fourth  in  those  rooms ;  arrangements  having 
been  made,  the  General  Assembly  on  February  eighth  and  for  the  balance 
of  the  session  of  1897,  occupied  Grace  Methodist  Church,  Harrisburg. 

The  Act  of  April  14,  1897,  P.  L.  19,  supplemented  by  the  Act  of  July  18. 
1901,  P.  L.  713,  authorized  the  erection  of  the  present  building,  which  was 
rapidly  constructed  and  was  dedicated  by  President  Roosevelt  on  October 
4,  1906. 

The  main  Capitol  Building  is  "E"'  shaped  in  plan,  included  in  a  rectangle 
520  feet  long  and  254  feet  wide. 

The  exterior  is  of  Vermont  granite  and  rises  five  floors  above  the  main 
floor,  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  dome  of  fine  proportion,  which  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

The  interior  is  sumptuously  finished  in  marble,  mahogany,  bronze  and 
tiling  and  adorned  with  appropriate  decorations  and  by  mural  paintings  by 
artists  of  great  reputation.  The  interior  of  the  Rotunda  is  most  impressive 
and  the  great  paintings  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey  in  the  lunettes  and  pendentives 
of  the  dome  are  not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  the  Capitol. 

The  paintings  in  the  lunettes  in  the  north  corridor  by  W.  B.  Tan  Ingen, 
are  notable  as  portraying  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  sectarian  colonists. 
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The  series  of  wall  paintings  in  the  Governor's  Reception  Room  by  Violet 
Oakley,  present  the  spiritual  life  of  William  Penn  and  his  lofty  vision  of 
freedom  and  justice  for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Another  notable  mural  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  called  the  "Apotheosis  of  Penn- 
sylvania," occupies  the  wall  at  the  speaker's  end  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  on  either  side  two  other  fine  pictures  by  Abbey.  In  the  flat  dome 
of  the  same  room  is  another  painting  by  Abbey.  In  the  round  windows 
above  the  main  windows  of  both  House  and  Senate  the  stained  glass  was 
designed  by  W.  B.  Van  Ingen.  The  mural  paintings  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
were  done  by  Violet  Oakley. 

The  wall  paintings  in  the  Supreme  Court  Room,  also  by  Miss  Oakley,  are 
a  very  remarkable  series  illustrating  the  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
human  law. 

Among  the  other  art  treasures  of  the  Capitol  are  Rothermel's  famous  paint- 
ing of  "The  Battle  of  Gettysburg"  occupying  an  entire  wall  in  the  Museum, 
and  Barnard's  great  sculptural  groups  flanking  the  main  western  entrance  to 
the  Capitol  Building. 

State  records  give  the  amount  of  $10,073,174.00  as  the  total  cost  of  the 
Capitol  Building,  exclusive  of  furnishings. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  more  ground  must  be  acquired  for  future 
buildings.  Furthermore,  the  district  close  to  the  Capitol  on  the  east  was  un- 
sightly, detracting  from  the  dignity  of  the  Capitol.  In  1911  expansion  of  the 
Capitol  Park  over  the  area  included  between  the  Capitol  and  the  railroad 
and  between  Walnut  Street  and  North  Sti'eet  was  authorized  and  a  Com- 
mission appointed  to  purchase  the  537  properties  included  in  the  27  acres 
comprising  that  area  and  the  removal  of  the  buildings  standing  upon  it. 

This  was  finally  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  .$2,300,000.00. 

The  original  Park  comprised  approximately  fifteen  acres  and  was  purchased 
at  different  times  from  1785  to  1873  at  a  cost  of  .$36,430.00. 

In  1910,  under  Governor  Brumbaugh,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  future  de- 
velopment of  the  Capitol  and  the  Park  was  discussed  and  Arnold  W.  Brunner, 
Architect,  of  New  York,  was  employed  to  devise  such  a  plan.  Warren  H. 
Manning  was  retained  as  consulting  landscape  architect. 

Mr.  Brunner  conceived  the  grand  approach  to  the  Capitol  from  the  East 
and  visioned  a  group  of  future  buildings  so  arranged  as  to  accentuate  the 
main  axis  of  the  Capitol  and  to  enhance  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
main  Capitol  Building. 

This  masterly  comprehensive  design  was  adopted  and  placed  in  permanent 
visible  form  in  a  scale  model  now  exhibited  on  the  second  floor  of  the  rotunda. 

The  South  Office  Building  (Number  1)  authorized  in  1919,  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  Brunner  Plan.  It  has  seven  stories  and  base- 
ment and  is  292  feet  by  87  feet,  a  well  planned  and  simply  designed  building, 
well  but  nut  extravagantly  finished,  costing  $3,250,000.00. 

In  1919,  just  after  the  World  War,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Memorial  Bridge 
was  authorized  as  a  memorial  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  served  in 
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the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  iu  the  World  War.  It  was 
designed  by  A.  W.  Brunner  in  the  further  development  of  the  Capitol  group. 
The  City  of  Harrishurg  contributed  .$300,000.00  toward  the  cost,  which  will 
be  over  $4,000,000.00  when  entirely  completed.  The  bridge  has  a  roadway 
56  feet  wide  and  two  sidewalks  each  10  feet  8  inches  wide.  The  total  length 
is  2,G57  feet.  As  a  result  of  this  improvement  and  the  great  width  of  State 
Street,  the  eastern  approach  to  the  Capitol  begins  at  the  top  of  Allison  Hill, 
nearly  one  and  one-half  miles  away. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  is  at  the  west  end,  where  two  rectangular 
pylons  each  2r,  feet  by  16  feet  rise  143  feet  in  the  air,  the  walls  slightly  tapering. 
The  last  23  feet  of  each  pylon  consists  of  a  gigantic  eagle  in  highly  conven- 
tional form,  facing  the  Capitcd,  standing  as  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the 
I)eople. 

The  pylons  are  not  yet  completed,  but  await  a  sculptural  treatment  near  the 
base.  The  eagles  were  designed  by  Lee  Lawrie,  a  master  of  architectural 
sculpture. 

The  North  Office  Building  exactly  balances  the  South  Office  Building 
(Number  1),  being  the  same  area  and  height  and  almost  the  same  design.  It 
was  completed  and  occupied  in  1929  at  a  cost  of  .$3,000,000.00. 

The  South  Office  Building  (Number  2).  sometimes  called  the  Education 
Building,  was  authorized  in  1929.  It  is  the  third  iiuild'ug  to  follow  the 
Brunner  Plan  and  was  occupied  in  November,  1931.  It  is  a  tremendously 
large  building,  five  stories  high,  with  two  basements,  472  feet  long  and  82  feet 
wide,  with  a  semi-circular  auditorium  wing  the  same  height,  150  feet  long 
and  110  feet  wide.  The  auditorium  seats  1,800  persons.  The  decorations  of  the 
walls  and  ceiling  are  of  absorbing  historical  and  scientific  interest. 

In  this  building  is  located  the  State  Library  and  the  Law  Library  with 
every  modern  facility,  also  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  other  departments. 

The  State  Flag,  Great  Seal  and  Coat  of  Arms 

state  flag' 

No  trace  can  be  found  of  a  strictly  Provincial  flag.  There  were,  of  course, 
the  flags  adopted  by  the  different  military  companies.  Provision  for  a  State 
flag  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  was  made  by  Act  of  April  9,  1799. 
A  Joint  Resolution  of  May  2G,  1801,  required  the  Governor  to  procure  regi- 
mental standards  with  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth.  Many  regimental 
flags  of  that  period  were  made  of  the  National  flag,  with  the  arms  of  Penn- 
sylvania substituted  for  the  field  of  stars. 

The  State  Flag  of  Pennsylvania  is  described  in  the  Act  approved  June  13, 
1907,  P.  L.  560.  This  act  states  that  the  official  flag  of  the  Commonwealth 
"shall  be  of  blue,  same  color  as  the  blue  field  in  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  following  dimensions  and  design:  The  length,  or  height, 
of  the  staff  to  be  nine  feet,  including  brass  spearhead  and  ferrule ;  the  fly 


1  See  frontispiece  in  this  bulletin. 
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of  the  said  flag  to  be  six  feet  two  iiu-lies,  and  to  be  four  feet  six  iuches  on 
the  staff :  in  the  center  of  the  flag  there  shall  be  embroidered  in  silk,  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  flag,  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  proportionate  size ;  the  edges  to  be  trimmed  with  knotted  fringe 
of  yellow  silk,  two  and  one-half  inches  wide ;  a  cord,  with  tassels,  to  be 
attached  to  the  staff  at  the  spearhead,  to  be  eight  feet  six  inches  long,  and 
composed  of  white  and  blue  silk  strands." 

The  iSecretary  of  the  Cummonwealth  is  custodian  of  the  official  flag  which 
is  kept  in  his  office  as  a  model. 

STATE  SEALS' 

The  State  seal  is  an  impressed  device  attached  to  a  paper  for  purposes  of 
authentication  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  instrument  by  which 
it  is  made  is  a  seal-press  or  stamp. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  pro\incial  seals  used  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Province  which  later  became  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Great 
Seal  appeared  upon  treaties,  proclamations  and  other  important  documents 
and  had  also  a  counter  seal  or  posterior  face.  The  Lesser  Seal  is  found  upon 
the  laws,  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  less  important  executive  and 
judicial  papers.  The  Seal  at  Arms  may  be  seen  upon  summons  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  orders  addressed  to  provincial  officials. 

The  Great  and  Lesser  Seals  of  Pennsylvania  differed  only  in  size ;  the  chief 
device  was  the  Penn  Coat  of  Arms,  the  inscriptions  changing  with  the  Pro- 
prietorships. The  Seal  at  Arms  varied  with  the  different  Governors  who  in- 
troduced their  own  arms  or  modifications  of  them. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1776  provided  that  all  commissions  should 
be  marked  with  the  State  Seal,  but  it  was  not  until  1778  that  a  seal  appeared 
bearing  the  inscription  "Seal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania."  It  has  been 
modified  several  times. 

In  1791  the  General  Assembly  designated  the  seals  in  use  by  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  as  the  State  seals.  The  Great  Seal  is  described  in  the  Act 
of  March  2,  1809.  This  seal  persisted  for  forty  years.  In  18.54,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  William  Bigler,  a  m.idiflcation  of  the  seal  was  used. 
In  1858  a  correction  was  made  in  the  inscription.  Another  modification  was 
made  in  18G8  by  the  Introduction  of  the  scroll-work  design  in  the  lower 
segment  of  the  circumferential  band.  The  seal  now  in  use  was  adopted  in 
1893,  although  use  was  made  of  the  older  design  for  a  year  or  two  after  that 
date.  The  new  design  omitted  the  festoon  about  the  upper  part  of  the  shield 
and  the  ship  and  plough  were  faced  from  right  to  left. 

The  present  form  of  the  seal  bears  heraldic  colors.  These  colors  are 
represented  by  conventional  signs :  The  transverse  lines  indicate  blue,  the  dots 
or  points  mark  gold  and  the  oblique  lines  represent  green. 

The  seals  of  Pennsylvania  have  from  time  to  time  varied  in  actual  color. 
The  Great  Seal  of  William  Penn  was  the  color  of  red  wax  of  which  it  was 
composed.  Then  followed  one  of  white  which  persisted  to  1852,  when  other 
tints  wei'e  used.   Governor  Bigler  used  a  yellow  and  sometimes  a  green  one. 


^  Based  on  study  of  seals  and  coats  of  arms  made  by  James  E.  Pilcher. 
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Governor  Curtin's  seals  were  red  or  blue.  The  use  of  the  gilt  seals  began 
with  Governor  Geary  and  is  still  employed. 

The  seal  is  impressed  directly  on  the  document,  but  prior  to  1780  it  was 
from  time  to  time  stamped  upon  ribbons,  wax  and  other  devices,  some  of 
which  are  still  used  to  give  body  to  the  seal  and  permit  of  a  double  impression 
— obverse  and  reverse. 

STATE  COAT  OF  ARMS' 

The  State  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Commonwealth  seldom  appeared  on  colonial 
documents,  but  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  coat  of  arms  was 
shown  on  the  State  paper  money  issued  early  in  1777.  It  closely  resembled 
the  State  seal  except  it  had  no  encircling  inscription.  In  1778  a  new  engraving 
elaborated  the  original  design  adding  the  eagle,  the  horses,  two  cornstalks,  a 
cornstalk  and  an  olive  branch  crossed  and  the  motto :  "Virtue,  Liberty  and 
Independence."  The  shield  was  changed  in  1790  to  the  shape  now  in  vogue. 
A  long  series  of  variations  fcjllowed,  but  in  1805  a  modification  of  the  form 
omitted  the  cornstalks  back  of  the  horses  and  the  latter  had  no  harness. 
The  trappings  of  the  horses  did  not  reappear  until  1875. 

In  1809  the  color  of  one  of  the  horses  was  changed  to  white  and  in  1820 
the  color  of  both  was  changed.  Both  animals,  in  1832,  were  represented  in 
white  and  were  shown  as  facing  in  the  same  direction,  to  the  right,  one  was 
reclining  while  the  other  was  standing.  In  1870  they  were  pictured  as  in 
previous  coats  of  arms,  the  white  horse  being  on  the  left.  The  rising  sun  of 
prosperity,  hidden  behind  the  shield  sent  up  numerous  rays  of  light,  while 
the  cornucopia  cast  forth  its  contents  in  the  foreground. 

In  1873.  the  steeds  had  again  changed  sides,  the  white  being  on  the  right, 
the  black  on  the  left ;  the  shield  slanted  at  a  sharper  angle,  the  cornucopia, 
was  omitted.  The  white  charger  was  pronounced  an  interloper  in  1875  and 
was  supplanted  by  one  in  black.  Each  horse  was  fitted  with  harness. 

Until  1875  the  coat  of  arms  had  had  no  sanction  in  law.  In  that  year  a 
commission  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  a  coat  of  arms  which  was 
nearly  like  that  of  1790.  The  heraldic  description  follows: 

Escutcheon — Party  per  fess,  azure  and  vert.  On  a  chief  of  the  first,  a 
ship  under  sail.  On  a  fess  or,  a  plough,  proper ;  on  a  base  of  the  second,  three 
garbs  or. 

Crest — An  eagle,  rousant,  proper,  on  a  wreath  of  its  colors. 

SuppoKTEiRS — Two  horses  sable,  caparisoned  for  draught,  rearing  respectant. 

Motto — Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence. 

Translation 

Shield — Divided  in  two,  gold  band  across  the  center ;  upper  part  sky  blue 
and  lower  green ;  upper  part  ship  full  sail,  facing  left.  Gold  band  with 
plough  in  natural  color ;  lower  portion  of  shield  green  on  which  are  three 
gold  sheaves. 

Ceest — An  eagle  with  wings  spread  in  attitude  of  rising;  natural  colors. 
Wreath  at  base  in  natural  colors. 

Supporters — Two  caparisoned  black  horses,  rearing,  facing  each  other. 


>  The  State  Coat  of  Arms  appears  on  the  State  Flag.    See  frontispiece. 
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Chronology  of  Important  Events  in  Pennsylvania 

History 

1608.  Captain  John  Smith  meets  the  Susquehannock  Indians. 

1609.  August  28.   Hudson  in  the  "Half-moon,"  enters  Delaware  Ray. 
1615-1616.    Etienne  Brule  traverses  Pennsylvania.  The  first  white  man  known 

to  have  reached  the  Interior  of  Pennsylvania. 

1623.  Dutch  build  Ft.  Nassau,  nearly  opiiosite  Philadelphia. 

1624.  December  21.   King  Gustavus  Adolphus  authorizes  founding  of  a  colony 

on  the  Delaware. 

1638.  April  28.  Swedish  settlements  are  established  on  the  Delaware — 
Peter  Minuit,  Governor. 

1643.  February  15.  Governor  Johan  Printz  establishes  his  seat  of  Govern- 
ment on  Tinicum  Island. 

1646.    First  church  (Swedes)  in  Pennsylvania  built  at  Tinicum. 

1655.    The  Dutch  conquer  New  Sweden. 

1681.  March  4.  King  Charles  II  grants  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  to 
William  Penn. 

1681.  April  10.    William  Markham  commissioned  Deputy  Governor. 

1682.  April.    William  Penn  issues  his  "Frame  of  Government." 
 .    October  27.    William  Penn  lands  at  New  Castle. 

 .    October  28.    Philadelphia  laid  out  by  Thomas  Holme. 

1682.  December  4.    First  General  Assembly  meets  at  Chester. 

1683.  April  2.    Penn  issuers  second  "Frame  of  Government." 

 .    October.    Arrival  of  F.  D.  Pastorius  and  his  colony  at  Germantown. 

1688.  Protest  of  Germantown  Colonists  against  slavery,  first  in  America. 

1689.  Friends  originate  a  public  school  in  Philadelphia.    George  Keith,  first 

master  (now  William  Penn  Charter  School). 

1690.  First  paper  mill  in  America  erected  on  the  Wissahickon  by  William 

Rittenhouse. 

1701.  October  28.  Penn  issues  his  Charter  of  Privileges  under  which  Penn- 
sylvania is  governed  until  the  Revolution. 

 .    October  28.    Philadelphia  incorporated  a  city;  Edward  Sbippen.  first 

Mayor. 

1718.  July  30.    William  Penn  dies  in  England,  age  74. 

—  .    September  17.    First  Ti-eaty  with  the  Lenni  Lenape  or  "Delaware" 

Indians. 

1719.  December   22.    Andrew    Bradford    puldishes    "The    American  Weekly 

Mercury"  at  Philadelphia,  first  newspaper  in  the  middle  colonies. 
1723.    October.    Franklin  reaches  Philadelphia,  a  friendless  boy. 
 .    October.    First  paper  money  issued  in  the  Province. 

1736.  October.    Second  Indian  Treaty. 

1737.  September  19,  20.    The  Walking  Purchase  of  land  from  Indians. 

1741.  January.  Franklin  publishes  "The  American  Magazine,"  the  first  mag- 
azine in  America. 

1749.  August  22.  Third  Indian  Treaty,  the  Six  Nations  sell  100,000  acres  to 
George  Croghan. 

1751.  First  Medical  School  in  colonies  at  Philadelphia. 

1752.  June  15.    Franklin  demonstrates  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity. 
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1753.  March  4.    Washington  in  Western  Pennsylvania:  beginning  of  French 

and  Indian  War. 

1754.  Fort  Du  Quesne  built  on  site  of  present  City  of  Pittsburgh. 
 .  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Treaty  with  Six  Nations. 

 .  April  26.    Washington  defeats  the  French  at  Great  Meadows. 

 .  July  4.    Washington  surrenders  Fort  Necessity. 

1755.  July  fl.    Defeat  of  General  Braddock. 

1763.  ATigust  6.    Bouquet  defeats  the  Ohio  Indians  at  "Bushy  Run." 

1765.  November  7.    Merchants  at  Philadelphia  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act. 

 .  City  of  Pittsburgh  laid  out. 

1768.  November  5.    Fifth  Indian  Treaty  with  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix. 

 .  John  Dickinson  writes  "Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer." 

1760.  June  3.    Transit  of  Venus  observed  by  Rittenhouse. 

 .  November  9.    Obadiah  Gore  burns  anthracite  coal  in  his  smith  forge. 

1774.  September  5.    First  Continental  Congress  meets  in  Carpenter's  Hall, 

Philadelphia. 

1775.  ^lay  10.    Second  Continental  Congress  meets. 

 .  June  15.    Wa.shington  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Philadelphia. 

 .  June  30.    Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety  formed. 

 .  July  19.    "Experiment"  first  boat  of  Pennsylvania  navy  launched. 

1776.  July  4.    Declaration  of  Independence  adopted  in  Philadelphia. 

 .  September  28.    First  State  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  adopted. 

 .  Decemlier  25.  26.  Battle  of  Trenton. 

1777.  March  4.    State  Government  formed  at  Philadelphia. 

 .  June  14.    National  Flag  adopted  by  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 

 .  September  11.    Battle  of  Brandywine. 

 .  Sejitemlter  26.    British  occupy  Philadelphia. 

 .  September  27.    Congress  moves  to  Lancaster. 

 .  September  30.    Congress  moves  to  York. 

 .  October  4.    Battle  of  Germantown. 

 .  December  19.    Washington  goes  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 

1778.  June  18.    British  evacuate  Philadelphia. 
 .  July  2-4.    The  Wyoming  Massacre. 

1781.  January  1.    Act  providing  for  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  passed  by 

Pennsylvania  Assembly.    First  of  its  kind  in  America. 
 .  February  20.    R  ibcrt  Morris  appointed  Superintendent  of  Finance. 

1784.  October  23.    Sixth  Indian  treaty  with  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix. 

1785.  Harrisburg,  formerly  Harris'  Ferry,  later  Loi;isbourg.  founded. 

1786.  July  27.    John  Fitch  navigates  a  steam  boat  on  the  Delaware. 

1787.  September  17.  Constitution  of  United  States  drawn  up  at  Philadelphia. 
1790.  Philadelphia  becomes  the  capital  of  United  States. 

 .  Second  State  Constitution  adopted ;  Thomas  Mifflin  elected  Governor. 

1792.  April  9.   Pliiladeli>liia  to  Lancaster  turnpike  incorporated. 

1793.  Washington  inaugurated  President  at  Philadelphia. 

1794.  July  16.    The  Whiskey  Insurri'ction. 

1794.  General  Wayne  defeats  the  Indians  at  "Fallen  Timbers." 

1799.  Seat  of  Government  of  Pennsylvania  moved  to  Lancaster. 
 .  Sullivan  Expedition  against  the  Iroquois  Indians. 

1800.  Seat  of  Federal  Government  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
1808.  February  11.    Judge  Fell  burns  anthracite  coal  in  a  grate. 

1811.  October  29.    First  steamboat  leaves  Pittsburgh  for  New  Orleans. 
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1512.  April-May.    Seat   of   State   Government    moved   to   Harrisburg  from 

Lancaster. 

1513.  September  10.    Commodore  Perry  wins  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

1823.  Mareli  31.    First  Railway  Act  in  America  passed  by  General  Assembly. 

1824.  December  2.    Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  organized. 

1829.    August  8.    First  Locomotive  in  United  States  used  on  Carbondale  and 
Honesdale  road. 

1833.  America  Anti-Slavery  Society  formed  in  Philadelphia. 

1834.  Railroad  and  Canal  communication  opened  to  Pittsburgh. 
 .    April  1.    Free  School  Law  passed. 

183-5.    Thaddeus  Stevens  delivers  famous  speech  on  Free  Schools. 
1838.    October  26.    Third  State  Constitution  adopted. 

 .    May  27.    Burning  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  Philadelphia,  in  abolition  riots. 

1840.    Scranton  laid  out  as  a  city. 
1850.    State  Judiciary  made  elective. 

1852.  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  organized  at  Pittsburgh. 

1853.  February.    Pennsylvania  Railroad  opened  to  Pittslmrgh, 

1857.    March  4.    .Tames  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  inaugurated  President  of 
United  States. 

1859.    August  21).   Col.  A.  L.  Drake  drills  first  oil  well. 

 .    August  29.    First  State  Normal  School  opens  at  Millersville. 

1861.  January  15.    Governor  Curtin's  first  inaugural ;  takes  a  firm  stand  for 

the  Union. 

 .    April  16.    Pennsylvania  Troops  first  to  reach  Washington. 

1862.  September  22-24.    Loyal  War  Governors'  Conference  at  Altoona.  Pres 

ident  Lincoln  upheld. 

1863.  July  1-3.    Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

1864.  June  30.    Chambersburg  burned  by  Confederates  under  General  Mc 

Causland. 

1873.    Fourth  State  Constitution  adopted. 

1876.  Centennial  Internation;il  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

1877.  Great  Railroad  riots. 
1889.    May  31.    Johnstown  flood. 

1895.    State  Superior  Court  created  by  law. 

 .    May  16.    Governor  Hastings  signs  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

1897.  February  2.    State  Capitol  burned. 

1898.  April  12.    War  with  Spain.    Pennsylvania  National  Guard  mobilized 

at  Mt.  Gretna. 
1901.    State  Department  of  Forestry  established. 

1903.    State  Highway  Department  and  Departments  of  Fisheries  and  Mines 
created. 

1906.    October  4.    New  State  Capitol  dedicated. 
1911.    Sproul  Highway  Act,  approved  May  31. 
1913.    Public  Service  Commission  organized. 
1915.    Workmen's  Compensation  Act  passed. 

1917.    November.    Rainbow  Division,  first  detachment  of  Pennsylvania  troops, 

leaves  for  Europe  in  World  War. 
1923.    State  Government  reorganized  through  the  Administrative  Code. 
1926.    July  1.    Delaware  River  Bridge  at  Philadelphia  opened. 

 .    Celebration  of  Sesqui-Centennial.  Philadelphia. 

1929.    Department  of  Revenue  ci-eated. 
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1931.    Greater  Pennsylvania  Council  created  by  Act  of  General  Assembly. 
•  .    Observation  of  birthday  of  William  Penn,  October  24.  oflScially  desig- 
nated by  law. 

Origin  of  Counties  of  Pennsylvania 

1.  Adams,  January  22,  1800,  formed  of  part  of  York. 

2.  Allegheny,   September  24,  1788,  formed  of  part  of  Westmoreland  and 

Washington. 

3.  Armstrong,  March  12,  1800,  formed  of  part  of  Allegheny,  Westmoreland 

and  Lycoming. 

4.  Beaver,  March  12,  1800,  formed  of  part  of  Allegheny  and  Washington. 

5.  Bedford,  March  !».  1771,  formed  of  part  of  Cumberland. 

6.  Berks,  March  11,  1752,  formed  of  part  of  Philadelphia,  Chester  and 

Lancaster. 

7.  Blair,  February  26,  1846,  fornjed  of  part  of  Huntingdon  and  Bedford. 

8.  Bradford,'  February  21,  1810,  formed  of  part  of  Luzerne  and  Lycoming. 

9.  Bucks,^  one  of  the  three  original  counties  of  the  Province  in  1682. 

10.  Butler,  March  12,  1800,  formed  of  part  of  Allegheny. 

11.  Cambria,  March  26,  1804,  formed  of  part  of  Huntingdon,  Somerset  and 

Bedford. 

12.  Cameron,  March  29,  1860,  formed  of  part  of  Clinton,  Elk,  McKean  and 

Potter. 

13.  Carbon,  March  13,  1843,  formed  of  part  of  Northampton  and  Monroe. 

14.  Centre,  February  13,  1800,  formed  of  part  of  Mifflin,  Northumberland, 

Lycoming  and  Huntingdon. 

15.  Chester,^  one  of  the  three  original  counties  established  at  the  first  settle- 

ment of  the  Province  in  1682. 

16.  Clarion,  March  11,  1839,  formed  of  part  of  Venango  and  Armstrong. 

17.  Clearfield,  March  26,  1804,  formed  of  part  of  Huntingdon  and  Lycoming. 

18.  Clinton,  June  21,  1839,  formed  of  part  of  Lycoming  and  Centre. 

19.  Columbia,  March  22,  1813,  formed  of  part  of  Northumberland. 

20.  Crawford,  March  12,  1800,  formed  of  part  of  Allegheny. 

21.  Cumberland,  January  27,  1750,  formed  of  part  of  Lancaster. 

22.  Dauphin,  March  4,  1785,  formed  of  part  of  Lancaster. 

23.  Delaware,  September  26,  1789,  formed  of  part  of  Chester. 

24.  Elk,  April  18,  1843,  formed  of  part  of  Jefferson,  Clearfield  and  McKean. 

25.  Erie,  March  12,  1800,  formed  of  part  of  Allegheny. 

26.  Fayette,  September  26,  1783,  formed  of  part  of  Westmoreland. 

27.  Forest,  April  11,  1848,  formed  of  part  of  Jefferson  and  Venango." 

28.  Franklin,  September  9,  1784,  formed  of  part  of  Cumberland. 

29.  Fulton,  April  19,  1850,  formed  of  part  of  Bedford. 

30.  Greene,  February  9,  1796,  formed  of  part  of  Washington. 

31.  Huntingdon,  September  20,  1787,  formed  of  part  of  Bedford. 

32.  Indiana,  March  30,  1808,  formed  of  part  of  Westmoreland  and  Lycoming. 

33.  Jefferson,  March  26,  1804.  f-rmed  of  part  of  Lycoming. 


1  Previous  to  March  24,  1812,  this  county  was  called  Ontario,  but  its  name  was 
changed  to  Bradford  on  that  day. 

2  Bucks  County  was  one  of  the  three  original  counties  established  at  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  the  other  two  being  Philadelphia  and 
Chester.    See  votes  of  the  Assembly,  Vol.  I. 

'Part  of  Venango  added  by  act  approved  October  31.  1866. 
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34.  Juniata,  March  2,  1831,  formed  of  part  of  Mifflin. 

35.  Lackawanna,  August  13,  1878,  formed  of  part  of  Luzerne. 

36.  Lancaster,  May  10,  1729,  formed  of  part  of  Chester. 

37.  Lawrence,  March  20,  1849,  formed  of  part  of  Beaver  and  Mercer. 

38.  Lebanon,  February  16,  1813,  formed  of  part  of  Dauphin  and  Lancaster. 

39.  Lehigh,  March  6,  1812,  formed  of  part  of  Northampton. 

40.  Luzerne,  September  25.  1786.  formed  of  part  of  Northumberland. 

41.  Lycoming,  April  13,  179.5,  formed  of  part  of  Northumberland. 

42.  McKean,  March  26,  1804,  formed  of  part  of  Lycoming. 

43.  Mercer,  March  12,  1800,  formed  of  part  of  Allegheny. 

44.  Jlifflin,  September  19,  1789,  formed  of  part  of  Cumberland  and  Northum- 

berland. 

45.  Monroe,  April  1,  1836,  formed  of  part  of  Northampton  and  Pilve. 

46.  Montgomery,  September  10,  1784.  formed  of  part  of  Philadelphia. 

47.  Montour,  May  3,  1850,  formed  of  part  of  Columbia. 

48.  Northampton,  March  11,  1752,  formed  of  part  of  Bucks. 

49.  Northumberland,  March  21,  1772,  formed  of  part  of  Lancaster,  Cumber- 

land, Berks,  Bedford  and  Northampton. 

50.  Perry,  March  22,  1820,  formed  of  part  of  Cumberland. 

51.  Philadelphia,^  one  of  the  three  original  cf)unties  established  at  the  first 

settlement  of  the  Province  in  1682. 

52.  Pike,  March  26,  1814,  formed  of  part  of  Wayne. 

.53.  Potter,  March  20.  1804.  formed  of  part  of  Lycoming. 

54.  Schuylkill,  March  1,  1811,  formed  of  part  of  Berks  and  Nortbampton. 

55.  Snyder,  March  2,  1855,  formed  of  part  of  Union. 

56.  Somerset,  April  17,  1795,  formed  of  part  of  Bedford. 

57.  Sullivan,  March  15,  1847,  formed  of  part  of  Lycoming. 

58.  Susquehanna,  February  21,  1810,  formed  of  part  of  Luzerne. 

59.  Tioga,  March  26.  1804,  formed  of  part  of  Lycoming. 

60.  Union.  March  22.  1813,  formed  of  part  of  Northumberland. 

61.  Venango.  March  12.  1800,  formed  of  part  of  Allegheny  and  Lycoming 

62.  Warren,  March  12.  1800,  formed  of  part  of  Allegheny  and  Lycoming. 

63.  Washington,  March  28,  1781.  formed  of  part  of  Westmoreland. 

64.  Wayne,  March  21,  1798,  formed  of  part  of  Northampton. 

65.  Westmoreland,  Feliruary  26,  1773,  formed  of  part  of  Bedford  and  in 

1785,  part  of  the  purchase  of  1784  was  added  thereto. 

66.  Wyoming,  April  4,  1842,  formed  of  part  of  Luzerne. 

67.  York.  August  19,  1749.  formed  of  part  of  Lancaster. 

Origin  of  Names  of  Pennsylvania  Counties 

This  list  as  compiled  from  "Pennsylvania  Place  Names,"  by  A.  Howry 
Espenshade,  professor  of  English  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  gives  a 
brief  idea  of  the  derivation  of  names  of  counties  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
has  been  approved  by  Mr.  Espenshade.  (Details  can  be  obtained  from  the 
above-mentioned  book,  which  is  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.) 

Three  Original  Counties 

Bucks — Abbreviated  from  Buckinghamshire. 
Chester — Cheshire,  England. 

Philadelphia— County  Seat,  Philadelphia,  which  was  named  from  Biblical 
city  in  Asia  Minor. 
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Counties  ISamert  for  Fiifrlisli  Shires 

In  addition  to  the  two  original  counties,  Biiclvs  and  Chester,  seven  otliers 
were  named  directly  for  English  shires: 
Berks — Berkshire. 
Cumberland — Cumberland  County. 
Lancaster — Lancashire. 
Northampton — Northamptonshire. 
Northumberland — County  of  Northumberland. 
Somerset — Somerset  County. 
Westmoreland — County  of  Westmoreland. 

I'oiinties  Xaiiied  for  English  Xoblemen 

Bedford — Town  and  township  of  Bedford,  which  was  named  for  the  English 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

York — James  Stuart,  Duke  of  York,  King  James  II ;  or  County  of  York. 

Counties  Named  for  French  Noblemen 

Dauphin — Hereditary  title  of  eldest  son  of  French  King. 
Fayette — Roche  Yves  Gilbert  Motier.  Manpiis  de  la  Fayette. 
Luzerne — Anne  Cesar,  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  a  brother  of  Cardinal  de  la 
Luzerne. 

Counties  Named  for  Presidents 

Adams — John  Adams. 
Jefferson — Thomas  Jefferson. 
Monroe — James  Monroe. 
Washington — George  Washington. 

Counties  Named  for  Pennsylvania  (ilo\ernors 

McKean — Thomas  McKean. 
Mifllin— General  Thomas  Mifflin. 

Snyder — Simon  Snyder.  ^ 

Counties  Named  for  American  Soldiers  and  Sailors 

Armstrong — General  John  Armstrong. 
Butler — General  Richard  Butler. 
Crawford — Colonel  William  Crawford. 
Greene — General  Nathaniel  Greene. 

Lawrence — "Lawrence,"  Perry's  Flagship,  which  was  named  for  Captain 
James  Lawrence. 

Mercer — General  Hugh  Mercer. 
Montgomery — General  Richard  Montgomery. 
Perry — Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 
Pike — General  Zelnilon  Montgomery  Pike. 
Potter — General  James  Potter. 
Sullivan — General  John  Sullivan. 
Warren — General  Joseph  Warren. 
Wayne — General  Anthony  Wayne. 
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Counties  iViimed  for  Women 

Huntingdon — Town  of  Huntingdon  named  for  Selina  Hastings,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon. 

Montour — Madame  Montour,  famous  Indian  interpreter. 

Counties  Bearing-  Indian  IVames 

Allegheny — Uncertain.  possii)le  trilial  name  Allegewi,  identified  with  Talli- 
gpqi,  "People  of  the  cave  country." 
Erie — Lake  of  same  name. 
Juniata — Juniata  River,  Iroquois  word. 

Lackawanna — From  Delaware  Indian  name  Lechauhanne. 

Lehigh — From  Indian  name  Lechauwekink,  shortened  to  Lecha,  later 
anglicized  as  Lehigh. 

Lycoming — Lycoming  Creek,  Delaware  Indian  word  meaning  "sandy  or 
gravelly  creek."' 

Susquehanna— Susquelianna  River,  as  it  enters  Pennsylvania  in  that  county. 
Tioga — Tioga  River. 

Venango — Venango  River,  now  French  Creek. 
Wyoming — Wyoming  Valley. 

Connties  Named  for  Natural  Features 

Beaver — Big  Beaver  River  or  Creek. 

Carbon — Named  for  anthracite  coal  deposits. 

Centre — Geographic  center  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Clarion — Clarion  River. 

Clearfield— Clearfield  Creek. 

Delaware — Delaware  River. 

Elk — Elk  Creek,  or  presence  of  elks. 

Forest — Forests  within  boundary. 

Schuylkill— Schuylkill  River. 

Counties  Named  for  Prominent  Pennsj  Iranians 

Bradford— William  Bradford,  Second  Attorney  General  of  United  States. 
Blair — John  Blair. 

Cameron — Simon  Cameron.  United  States  Senator. 
Fulton — Robert  Fulton. 

Other  County  Names 

Cambria — Cambria  Township. 

Clinton— Probably  DeWitt  Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York. 
Columbia— Poetic  name  fen-  America,  derived  from  Columbus,  a  name  popu- 
larized by  Joseph  Hopkinson"s  song,  -'Hail  Columbia." 
Franklin — Benjamin  Franklin. 
Indiana— Probably  from  the  territory  (if  Indiana. 

Lebanon— Lebanon  Township,  from  Hebrew  word  Lebanon,  "White  Moun- 
tains." 

Union— Expressing  unity,  "the  sentiment  which  actuates  the  American  neo- 
ple."  ^ 
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Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 

The  Executive  Department 

As  defined  by  the  Constitution,  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Common- 
wealth consists  of  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Attorney  General,  Auditor  General,  State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  these  constitutional  executive  officers,  additional  executive 
offices  and  administrative  departments,  boards  and  commissions  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  created  by  statute.  The  organization  of  the  entire  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  State  government  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  "The 
Administrative  Code  of  1929,"  approved  April  9,  1929,  P.  L.  177  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  June  1,  1931,  P.  L.  350  and  Acts  319,  320  and  321  enacted  at  the 
1933  Session  of  the  Legislature. 

As  thus  reorganized  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  consists  of  the 
following  officers,  departments,  boards  and  commissions: 

Governor 

The  Governor  appoints  to  serve  at  his  pleasure  a  Secretary  to  the  Governor 
and  Budget  Secretary. 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Executive  Board  ■ 

Chairman — The  Governor. 

Greater  Pennsylvania  Council 

Executive  Officer — General  Chairman. 

Pennsylvania  State  Police 

Executive  Officer — Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania  State  Police. 

Department  of  State 

Head  of  Department — Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Departmental  administrative  board  within  Department: 
State  Employes'  Retirement  Board. 

Department  of  Justice 

Head  of  Department — Attorney  General. 
Departmental  administrative  boards  within  Department: 
Board  of  Pardons. 

Board  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

Department  of  the  Auditor  General 

Head  of  Department — Auditor  General. 

Treasui-y  Department 

Head  of  Department — State  Treasurer. 
Departmental  administrative  board  within  Department: 
Board  of  Finance  and  Revenue. 
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Department  of  Internal  Affairs 

Head  of  Department — Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 
Departmental  administrative  board  and  commission  within  Department: 
Board  of  Property. 

Department  of  Public  Insti'nction 

Head  of  Department — Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Departmental  administrative  boards  and  commissions  within  Department: 

State  Council  of  Education, 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Censors, 

Public  School  Employes'  Retirement  Board, 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Home  for  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  Orphans  School, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  West  Chester  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Millers ville  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Kutztown  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  East  Stroudsburg  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Mansfield  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Shippensburg  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Lock  Haven  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  California  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Edinboro  State  Teachers  Cc^lege, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Clarion  State  Teachers  College, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers, 

State  Board  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure, 

State  Board  of  Pharmacy, 

State  Dental  Council  and  Examining  Board, 

State  Board  of  Optometrical  Examiners, 

State  Board  of  Osteopathic  Examiners, 

Osteopathic  Sui-geons'  Examining  Board, 

State  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Registration  of  Nurses, 

State  Board  of  Undertakers, 

State  Board  of  Veterinary  Examiners, 

State  Board  for  the  Examination  of  Public  Accountants, 

State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Architects, 

Anthracite  Mine  Inspectors'  Examining  Board, 

Mine  Inspectors'  Examining  Board  for  the  Bituminous  Coal  Mines  of 
Pennsylvania, 

State  Registration  Board  for  Professional  Engineers. 
Advisory  committees  for : 
Barbers, 

Beauty  Culturists, 

Real  Estate  Brokers  and  Salesmen. 
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Depart jiieiit  of  Military  Affairs 

Head  of  Department — Adjutant  General. 

Departmental  administrative  boards  and  fommission  witliin  Department: 
Armory  Board  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home, 
State  x\tliletic  Commission. 

Advisory  commissions  witiiin  Department : 
State  Military  Reservation  Commission, 
State  Veterans'  Commission. 

Insurance  Depjirtnient 

Head  of  Department — Insurance  Commissioner. 

Department  of  Banking- 
Head  of  Department — Secretary  of  Banking. 

Departmental  administrative  board  and  commission  within  the  Department: 
Board  to  License  Private  Bankers. 
Pennsylvania  Securities  Commission. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Head  of  Hcpartment — Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I)epartnicnlal  administrative  cnunuission  within  Department: 
State  Farm  Pi'itducts  Show  Commission. 

Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 

Head  of  Department — Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Departmental  administrative  boards  and  commissions  within  Department: 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Board, 
Geographic  Board, 

Lake  Ei-ie  and  Ohio  River  Canal  Board, 

Pennsylvania  State  Park  and  Harbor  Commissi(jn  of  Erie, 
Washington  Crossing  Park  Commission, 
Valley  Forge  Park  Commission, 
Fort  Washington  I'ark  ( 'omniission. 

Advisory  Commissions  within  the  Department: 
State  Forest  Commission, 
Bu.shy  Run  Battlefield  Commission, 
State  Parks  Coniiiiissioii. 

Hepartment  of  Mines 

Head  of  l)e]i:ii'(nieiii — Secretary  of  Mines. 

Department  of  Jlighways 

Head  of  1  leiiai-tnieni — Secretary  of  Highways. 
Departmental  administrative  commission  within  Department: 
State  Bridge  Commission. 
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DepartJiient  of  Health 

Head  of  Department — Secretary  (if  Health. 

Departmental  administrative  boards  within   tlie  Department : 
Sanitary  Water  Bnard. 

Advisory  Board  within  the  Department : 
Advisory  Health  Board. 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Head  of  Department — Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
Departmental  administrative  boards  within  the  Department: 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 

State  Worlvmen's  Insurance  Board. 
Advisory  Board  within  tlie  Department : 

Industrial  Board. 

Department  of  Welfsre 

Head  of  Department — Secretary  of  Welfare. 

Departmental  administrative  boards  and  commissions  within  the  Department : 
State  Council  for  the  Blind. 
Alcohol  Permit  Board. 

Boards  of  Trustees — 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 

Western  State  Penitentiary, 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  School, 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Women, 

Allentown  State  Hospital, 

Danville  State  Hospital, 

Farview  State  Hospital. 
'  Harrisburg  State  Hospital, 

Norristown  State  Hospital, 

Warren  State  Hospital, 

Wernersville  State  Hospital, 

Torrance  State  Hospital, 

Ashland  State  Hospital, 

Blossburg  State  Hospital, 

Coaldale  State  Hospital, 

Connellsville  State  Hospital, 

Hazleton  State  Hospital, 

Nanticoke  State  Hospital, 

Phillipsburg  State  Hospital, 

Scranton  State  Hospital, 

Shamokin  State  Hospital, 

Locust  Mountain  State  Hospital, 

Laurelton  State  Village, 

Pennhurst  State  School, 

Polk  State  School, 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives. 
Selinsgrove  State  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

Advisory  Commission  within  the  Department : 
State  Welfare  Commission. 
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Department  of  Property  and  Snpplies 

Head  of  Department — Secretary  of  Property  and  Supplies. 

Departmental  administrative  board  and  commission  within  the  Department : 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings, 

State  Art  Commission. 

Advisory  commission  witliin  the  Department : 

General  Galusha  Pennypacker  Monument  Commission. 

Department  of  Revenne 

Head  of  Department — Secretary  of  Revenue. 

Board  of  Game  Commissioners 

Executive  Officer — Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners. 

Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 

Executive  Officer — Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 

Milk  Control  Board 

Executive  Officer — Chairman. 

Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control  Board 

Executive  Officer — Chairman. 

The  Public  Senice  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Executive  Officer — Chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

The  above  outline  indicates  that  in  addition  to  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Executive  Board  and  Pennsylvania  State  Police  there  are  eighteen 
departments  and  three  independent  administrative  boards  and  commissions 
in  the  Executive  branch  of  the  State  government. 


Executive  and  Administrative  Departments 


THE  GOVERNOR 

The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the  Gover- 
nor. He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  of  the  militia,  except  when  they  are  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  takes  care  that  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  are  faith- 
fully executed.  He  holds  his  office  for  four  years  from  the  third  Tuesday  of 
January  next  succeeding  his  election,  and  is  not  eligible  to  the  office  for  the 
next  succeeding  term.  No  person  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  Governor  except 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  has 
been  for  seven  years  next  preceding  his  election  an  inhabitant  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, unless  he  has  been  absent  on  the  public  business  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State. 

He  may  on  extraordinary  occasions  convene  the  General  Assembly,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper,  not  exceeding 
four  months.  He  may  also  convene  the  Senate  in  extraordinary  session  for 
the  transaction  of  executive  business.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the 
General  Assembly  information  of  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  recom- 
mend such  measures  as  he  may  judge  expedient ;  and  he  may  require  informa- 
tion in  writing  from  the  officers  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Common- 
wealth upon  any  subject  relating  to  their  respective  offices. 

The  Governor  is  required  under  the  provisions  of  The  Administrative  Code 
to  present  to  the  General  Assembly  at  each  biennial  session  a  State  budget. 

All  bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  except  for  adjournment  must  be  sub 
mitted  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by 
the  Governor  within  ten  days  after  it  shall  have  lieen  presented  to  him,  the 
same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  General 
Assembly  by  its  adjournment  prevent  its  return ;  in  which  case  it  shall  be  a 
law  unless  he  shall  file  it  with  his  objections  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  give  notice  thereof  by  public  proclamation  within 
thirty  days  after  such  adjournment. 

The  Governor  nominates  and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Senate  appoints  the  heads  of  all  departments,  except  the 
Auditor  General,  the  State  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  the 
members  of  all  independent  administrative  boards  and  commissions,  the  mem- 
bers of  all  advisory  boards  and  commissions  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
members  of  all  departmental  administrative  boards  and  commissions.  He  also 
appoints  in  like  manner  Workmen's  Compensation  Referees,  Anthracite  Mine 
Inspectors  and  Bituminous  Mine  Inspectors. 

He  fills  all  vacancies  in  offices  to  which  he  may  appoint  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  Ses- 
sion. He  has  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General,  State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs  or  Sui)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  a  judicial  office 
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or  iu  any  other  elective  otfice  he  is  or  may  be  authorized  to  fill.  He  commis- 
sions all  State  officers  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  himself  (except 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  meml)ers  of  the  (leneral  Assembly),  all  judges, 
magistrates  and  .justices  of  the  peace,  all  county  othcers  who  require  commis- 
sions, notaries  pultlic,  commissioners  of  deeds,  officers  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  such  others  as  he  may  be  directed  l>y  law  to  commission. 

Under  the  Constitution,  appointed  officers,  other  than  Judges  of  Courts  of 
Record  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  may  be  removed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  power  by  which  they  have  been  appointed.  All  officers  elected 
liy  the  people,  except  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Record  learned  in  the  law  may 
be  removed  by  the  Governor  for  reasonable  cause  after  due  notice  and  full 
hearing  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

The  Governor  approves  the  number  and  compensation  of  all  employes  in  all 
administrative  departments,  boards  and  commissions,  except  the  Department 
of  the  Auditor  General  and  Treasury  Department,  and  he  must  approve  all 
appointments  of  deputies  except  in  the  two  Departments  just  named,  as  well 
as  the  compensation  which  they  are  to  receive.  He  also  appoints  to  serve  at 
his  pleasure  a  Secretary  to  the  Governor,  a  Budget  Secretary  and  such  con- 
sultants, experts,  accountants,  investigators,  clerks,  stenographers,  messengers, 
watchmen  and  other  employes  as  may  be  required  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  work  of  the  Governor's  office  and  of  the  Executive  Board  and  fixes  their 
compensation. 

The  Governor  also  has  the  power  : 

To  cause  to  l)e  pulilished  from  time  to  time,  for  the  information  of  the 
public,  bulletins  of  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  prescribe  and  re<iuire  the  installation  of  a  uniform  system  or  systems  of 
bookkeeping,  accounting  and  reporting  for  the  several  administrative  depart- 
ments, boards  and  commissions,  except  for  the  Department  of  the  Auditor 
General  and  the  Treasury  Department,  but  before  prescribing  and  requiring 
such  installation,  it  is  the  Governor's  duty  to  consult  with  the  Department 
of  the  Auditor  General. 

To  prescribe  forms  for  accounts  and  financial  records,  reports  and  state- 
ments for  the  several  administrative  departments,  boards  and  commissions, 
except  the  Department  of  the  Auditor  General  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
but  before  prescriliing  such  forms,  it  is  the  Governor's  duty  to  consult  with 
the  Department  of  the  Auditor  General. 

To  approve  or  disapprove  all  investments  l\v  departments,  boards  (U'  com- 
missions of  funds  administered  by  such  deiiartments,  Ivoards  or  commissions. 

On  receipt  of  the  returns  of  tlie  election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  Governoi-  enumerates  the  nund)er  of  votes  given  for  each  one, 
and  declares  l)y  proclamation  (published  in  one  or  more  newspapers)  the 
names  of  the  persons  duly  elected,  and  delivers  to  each  one  a  notification  of  his 
election  on  or  before  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  month  in  which  he  was  elected. 
He  also  causes  three  lists  of  the  names  of  the  electors  to  be  made,  certified  and 
delivered  to  the  electors  on  or  before  the  day  on  which  they  meet  to  cast  the 
vote  of  the  Commonwealth  for  Pi-esidciit  and  Vice-President.    As  soon  as  the 
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result  of  an.v  election  for  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts  has  been 
determined  according  to  law,  he  issues  a  proclamation  declaring  the  number 
and  names  of  the  i^rsons  elected. 

On  receipt  of  the  returns  of  the  election  of  members  of  the  (.'nugress  froni  the 
several  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  declares  by  proclamation  (published 
in  one  or  more  newspapers),  the  names  of  the  persons  so  returned,  and  trans- 
mits the  same  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  certificate  of  the  result  of  the  vote  on  the  election  of 
I'nited  States  Senator  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  (4overnor 
issues  a  certificate  of  election  under  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  candi- 
date receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes.  In  case  of  a  vacanc.v  happening  in 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator  the  Governor  makes  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  till  the  vacancy  until  such  time  as  said  vacancy  shall  lie  ttlled  by  an 
election,  as  provided  for  by  law. 

The  Governor  approves  all  charters  of  corporations  for  profit  created  under 
the  General  Corporation  Act  of  1874  and  its  supplements,  and  the  charters  of 
insurance  companies  created  under  the  Act  of  1921.  and  issues  letters  patent  to 
all  corp(.)rations  for  profit  created  under  the  aforementioned  Acts  of  Assembly. 

The  Governor  signs  all  patents  for  lands  issued  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commonwealth. 

He  may  order  out  for  actual  service,  by  draft  or  otherwise,  as  many  of  the 
militia  as  necessity  demands,  in  case  of  war.  invasion,  the  prevention  of  in- 
vasion, the  suppression  of  riots,  and  to  aid  civil  officials  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

He  has  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  to  grant  reprieves,  commutation 
of  sentences  and  pardons,  except  in  cases,  of  impeachment ;  but  no  pardon  shall 
be  granted  nor  sentence  commuted  except  upon  the  recommendation  in  writing 
01  the  Board  of  Pardons,  or  any  three  of  them.  He  signs  all  death  w.irrants  of 
persons  sentenced  by  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  to  be  electrocuted,  and 
fixes  the  day  of  execution.  He  may  demand  fugitives  from  justice  from  the 
executive  of  any  other  State  or  Territory,  and  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
persons  resident  in  this  Commonwealth  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Governor 
of  any  other  State  or  Territory. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  BOAKI) 

The  Executive  Board  consists  of  the  Governor,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  six  other  department  heads  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Governor. 

The  Board  has  the  power  to  standardize  the  (lualiflcations  for  employment 
and  all  titles,  salaries  and  wages  of  i>ersons  employed  by  the  administrative 
departments,  boards  and  commissit)ns,  except  the  Department  of  tlie  Auditor 
General  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

It  approves  or  disapproves  the  establishment  of  bureaus  and  divisions  by 
administrative  departments  other  than  those  altove  mentioned. 

It  approves  or  disapproves  the  payment  of  extra  compensation  to  employes 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  who  are  employed  at  fixed  com- 
pensation. 
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It  determines  from  time  to  time  the  liours  wlien  the  administrative  offices 
of  the  government  shall  open  and  close. 

It  approves  or  disapproves  extensions  beyond  thirty  days  of  leaves  of  ab- 
sence with  pay  for  employes  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  approves  or  disapproves  the  establishment  outside  of  Harrisburg  of  branch 
ofiices  of  the  various  departments,  boards  and  commissions. 

It  makes  rules  and  regulations  defining  the  expenses  for  which  officers  and 
employes  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  State  Government  may  be  reim- 
bursed. 

It  determines  within  what  limits  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies 
shall  procure  liability  insurance  covering  claims  for  damages  against  the  Com- 
monwealth and  State  officers  and  employes  arising  out  of  the  operation  of 
State  automobiles. 

It  determines  the  number  and  type  of  automobiles  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Department  of  Property  and  Supplies,  either  out  of  appropriations  made  to 
that  department  for  that  purpose,  or  as  purchasing  agency  for  any  other  de- 
partment, board  or  commission,  except  the  Department  of  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral and  the  Treasury  Department. 

It  makes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  State  automobiles  by  State 
officers  and  employes,  except  the  Department  of  the  Auditor  General  and  the 
Treasury  Department. 

THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  Governor,  for 
the  same  term,  and  must  have  the  same  qualifications  in  all  respects.  He  is 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  has  no  vote  unless  the  Senate  is  equally  divided 
on  a  question.  He  is  also  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Pardons.  In  case 
of  the  death,  conviction  or  impeachment,  failure  to  qualify,  resignation  or 
other  disability  of  the  Governor,  the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the 
office,  for  the  remainder  of  tlie  term,  or  until  the  disability  be  removed,  devolve 
upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

DEPARTIVIENT  OF  THE  AUDITOR  GENERAL 

The  Auditor  General  is  a  constitutional  officer  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
four-year  term,  serving  from  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  next  succeeding  his 
election.  He  is  not  eligible  to  succeed  himself.  He  is  the  administrative  head 
of  the  Department  of  the  Auditor  General  and  appoints  his  deputies  and  all 
other  employes.  His  appointive  power  also  extends  to  all  mercantile  ap- 
praisers throughout  the  Commonwealth,  (in  Philadelphia  he  appoints  jointly 
with  the  City  Treasurer),  and  to  inheritance  tax  appraisers,  investigators,  and 
clerks  in  the  offices  of  the  various  registers  of  wills  of  the  Comonwealth. 

The  duties  of  the  Auditor  General  are  chiefly  statutory  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  found  in  the  Administrative  and  Fiscal  Codes.  He  has  one 
constitutional  duty  which  compels  him  to  approve  or  disapprove,  along  with 
the  Governor  and  State  Treasurer,  contracts  for  "all  stationery,  printing,  paper. 
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and  fuel  used  in  the  legislative  and  other  departments  of  the  government 
*  *  *  and  the  printing,  binding  and  distributing  of  the  laws,  journals,  depart- 
ment reports,  and  all  other  printing  and  binding;  and  the  repairing  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  halls  and  rooms  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  its  committees." 

The  duties  of  the  Department  of  the  Auditor  General  may  be  classified  as 
(1)  auditing;  (2)  disbursements;  (3)  tax  settlement. 

The  auditing  duties  are  outlined  in  the  Fiscal  Oode  and  provide  that  at 
least  once  eacli  year  one  audit  shall  be  made  of  the  affairs  of  every  depart- 
ment, board,  and  commission  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
and  all  collections  made  by  departments,  boards,  or  commissions;  and  the 
accounts  of  every  State  institution  must  l)e  audited  quarterly.  Additional 
audits  shall  be  made  ujion  the  call  of  the  Governor  and  copies  of  all  audits 
when  completed  must  be  promptly  submitted  to  the  Goverrior  and  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Bureau. 

The  accounts  of  city  and  county  ofBcers  charged  with  remitting  moneys 
to  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  the  accounts  of  magistrates,  aldermen, 
justices  of  the  peace,  burgesses,  mayors,  court  clerks,  etc.,  who  collect  fines 
and  penalties  payalile  to  the  Commonwealth,  must  be  audited  under  the 
direction  of  the  Auditor  General,  who  shall  furnish  the  Department  of 
Revenue  with  reports  of  such  audits.  In  addition,  the  accounts  and  records 
of  all  agents  of  the  Commonwealth  charged  with  the  duty  of  assessing,  ap- 
praising, or  collecting  State  taxes  or  license  fees,  and  all  other  agencies  or 
persons  liable  to  pay  money  thereto  shall  be  audited. 

No  moneys  of  the  Commonwealth  may  be  disbursed  until  audited  by  the 
Department  of  the  Aulitor  General  and  until  his  warrant  is  presented  to  the 
State  Treasury  for  payment. 

In  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  State  taxes  the  Axiditor  General  cooperates 
with  the  Department  of  Revenue  which  initiates  all  tax  settlements,  submit- 
ting them  to  the  Department  of  the  Auditor  General  which  Department  within 
sixty  days,  and  after  complete  ai^dit  and  calculation  which  includes  the  in- 
quistorial  power  to  examine  all  pertinent  books  and  records,  the  issuance  of 
subpoenas  and  the  holding  of  hearings,  either  approves  or  disapproves  the 
findings  of  the  Department  of  Revenue.  In  the  event  of  agreement  between 
tlie  two  departments,  tax  bills  are  rendered  and  collections  made  by  the 
Department  of  Revenue.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  by  the  Auditor  General 
the  accounts  are  referred  to  the  Board  of  Finance  and  Revenue. 

By  authority  of  the  Fiscal  Code  the  Auditor  General  is  required  to  examine 
and  adjust,  according  to  law  and  equity,  the  accounts  of  all  persons,  associa- 
tions, and  corporations  having  claims  against  the  Commonwealth.  Any  ap- 
peal from  the  findings  of  the  Auditor  General  must  be  carried  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Dauphin  County. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

The  State  Treasurer  is  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  general  election,  every 
fourth  year  (the  even  year  half-way  between  the  gubernatorial  elections), 
and  is  commissioned  by  the  Governor  to  serve  four  years  from  the  first  Monday 
of  May  next  succeeding  his  election. 
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The  State  Treasurer  deposits  all  moneys  of  the  Commonwealth  received  by 
him,  including  moneys  not  belonging  to  the  CommonvAealth  but  of  which  he 
is  custodian,  in  State  depositories  approved  by  the  Board  of  Finance  and 
Revenue.  The  Treasury  Depailment  issues  its  receipt  to  the  Deitartment  of 
Revenue  for  all  moneys  transmitted  by  the  Department  of  Revenue  to  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  State  Treasurer  is  required  to  collect  semi-annually  from  the  State  de- 
positories interest  at  such  rates  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Finance 
and  Revenue.  Different  rates  of  interest  may  le  fixed  for  active  and  inactive 
depositories.  The  State  Treasurer  also  collects  the  income  on  securities  be- 
longing to  the  several  custodial  funds  and  credits  the  proceeds  to  the  proper 
funds. 

The  Treasury  Department  disburses  the  funds  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the 
warrant  of  tlie  Auditor  General.  It  also  cooperates  with  the  Department  of 
Auditor  General  in  the  examination  and  audit  of  requisitions  for  disbvirsements 
and  in  the  examination  and  adjustment  of  claims  against  the  Commonwealth 

Board  of  Finance  and  Revenue 

This  is  the  only  administrative  board  or  commission  in  tlic  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Its  duties  cfincern  taxes  and  revenues  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  State  deiiositories  and  supervision  of  the  investments  of  several 
funds  of  the  Cojnmon wealth  (i>riucipal  among  wliich  is  the  Sinking  Fund)  on 
the  othci-  liand. 

The  Board  of  Finance  and  I^evcnuc  acis  upon  petitions  and  claims  for  re- 
fund of  various  l.inds  including  those  involving  corporation  taxes,  transfer 
inheritance  taxes,  li(jnid  fuels  taxes,  and  moneys  subject  to  escheat  which 
have  been  i)aid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

DEPAirr^IE>T  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  is  chosen  by  the  iieople  at  the  general 
election  every  fourth  year,  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor  to  serve  for 
four  years  from  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  following  the  election.  The  office 
was  created  by  the  Constitution  of  1,S73. 

The  Department,  under  the  present  orgaiiizal ion,  consists  of  the  following 
divisions : 

Bureau  of  I^and  Records,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures,  Bureau  of  Topographic  and 
Geologic  Survey,  Bureau  of  Publicity  and  Information,  and  a  Board  of 
Property. 

The  Department  publishes  certain  reports,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Hureiiu  of  Land  Records 

This  Bureau  is  a  depositary  of  early  land  records;  all  grants  and  convey- 
ances from  the  proi>rietaries  and  the  Commonwealth  to  the  purchasers  of 
land,  surveys  of  tlie  state  and  county  lines,  the  reports  of  commissioners  relat- 
ing to  boundary  lines,  maps  and  other  pai>ers  pertaining  to  the  colonial 
history,  records  of  canal  commissioners  relating  to  the  construction  of  the 
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public  canals  and  works,  reports  relative  to  state  boundary  monuments,  and 
other  documents. 

By  Act  of  April  4.  1919,  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  is  made  custodian 
of  all  title  papers  relating  to  property  owned  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

By  the  Constil utiim  of  1873,  the  duties  of  the  Surveyor  General  and  of  the 
Land  Office  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  imposed  upon  the  Sercetary  of 
Internal  Affairs. 

So  far  as  is  Ivnown.  all  lands  of  the  State  are  now  privately  owned.  Oc- 
casionally, small  tracts  are  discovered  and,  in  such  cases,  the  Commonwealth, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Records,  sells  and  gives  title  to  the  applicant, 
under  certain  rules  and  procedure.  The  Land  Office  does  not  know  where 
such  tracts  or  "shoe  string"  strips  exist.  The  business  of  the  Bureau  con- 
sists now.  mostly,  in  furnishing  certified  copies  of  its  records  to  interested 
parties,  upon  payment  of  fees  prescribed  by  law. 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

This  Bureau  collects,  by  constitutional  authority,  compiles  and  publishes 
statistics  and  useful  data  and  information  relating  and  pertaining  to  labor, 
coal  mining,  oil  and  gas  production,  manufacturing  industries,  commercial 
operations,  public  service  companies,  taxes  and  assessment  for  local  purposes, 
and  other  business  interests  of  the  Cominonwcaltb. 

A  division  of  industrial  statistics  gathers,  compiles  and  disseminates  detailed 
industrial  information  while  a  division  of  public  utilities  is  charged  with 
gathering  information  annually  from  the  public  service  companies  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Full  and  complete  reports  from  the  County  Commissioners  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  State,  covering  the  subject  of  local  taxes,  assessments,  and 
costs  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  are  tabulated  annually  by  a  tax  and 
assessment  division  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  These  data  are  compiled  by 
counties,  and  also  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

The  Bureau  publishes  annually,  a  statistical  report  called  Productive 
Industries  which  gives  all  of  the  statistics  gathered  and  compiled  by  the  Bureau. 

It  also  publishes  every  three  years,  an  Industrial  Directory  which  lists  all 
of  Pennsylvania's  producers. 

Bureau  of  Standard  Weig'hts  and  Measures 

This  Bureau  is  the  custodian  of  standard  weights  and  measures,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  State,  and  verified  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  to  comiiarc.  test  and  regulate  all  weights  and 
measures  of  all  city  and  county  sealers  with  the  State  standards.  The  head 
of  the  Bureau  shall  certify  to  their  correctness  by  affixing  his  official  stamp 
thereon.  City  and  county  sealers  report  to  the  Bureau  monthly  certain  details 
of  their  work  and  activities,  as  required  by  law. 
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Bnrean  of  Municipal  Affairs 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  is  authorized  to  gather,  classify,  index, 
make  available  and  disseminate,  data,  statistical  information  and  advice,  that 
shall  be  helpful  in  improving  the  methods  of  administration  and  municipal 
development  in  the  several  municipalities  of  the  Commonwealth ;  install  or 
assist  in  the  installation  and  establishment  of  uniform  systems  of  accounts  in 
the  various  municipalities:  and  promote  a  comprehensive  plan,  or  series  of 
plans,  for  the  proper  future  requirements  of  municipalities,  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  parks,  parkways,  playgrounds,  and  the  preservation  of 
natural  and  histfiric  features,  and  any  and  all  public  improvements  tending 
to  the  advantage  of  municipalities  or  townships. 

Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geolog-ic  Survey 

The  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geologic  Survey  are  to  under- 
take, conduct  and  maintain  the  organization  of  a  thorough  and  extended  sur- 
vey of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  geology  and 
topography  of  Pennsylvania.  Such  survey  shall  disclose  such  chemical  analyses 
and  location  of  ores,  coals,  oils,  clays,  soils,  fertilizers  and  of  other  useful 
minerals,  and  of  waters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  afford  the  agricultural,  mining, 
metallurgical  and  other  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  public  a  clear 
insight  into  the  character  of  its  resources.  It  shall  also  disclose  the  location 
and  character  of  such  rock  formation  as  may  be  useful  in  the  construction 
of  highways  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Bureau  of  Publicity  and  Information 

This  Bureau  supervises  the  publications  of  tlie  Department  and  disseminates 
information  relating  to  statistics  and  other  data  concerning  the  Commonwealth, 
as  obtained  by  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  through  its  varied  activities. 

Board  of  Property 

The  Board  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Attorney 
General,  and  Secretary  of  Intei'iial  Affairs.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs  is  constituted  Clerk  of  the  Board,  by  Act  of  Assembly.  The  Board's 
duty  is  to  liear  and  determine  in  all  cases  of  controversy  on  caveats,  in  all 
matters  of  difflculty  or  irregularity  tcmching  escheats,  warrants  on  escheats, 
warrants  to  agree,  rights  of  preemption,  promises,  imperfect  titles,  or  other- 
wise, that  have  arisen,  or  may  arise,  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  land 
ofBee. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Pardons,  the  Retirement  Board  of  the  State  Employes' 
Retirement  System,  and  the  Board  of  Property. 

His  duties  bring  him  into  intimate  relations  with  the  Governor,  as  nearly 
all  the  official  transactions  of  the  latter  pass  through  his  hands,  and  a  record 
of  all  his  official  acts  is  kept  in  the  State  Department.  The  Secretary  is  the 
keeper  of  the  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  affixes  it  to  and  countersigns 
such  instruments  as  the  law  requires. 
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He  is  the  custodian  of  the  laws  and  resolutions  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  they  and  the  veto  messages  of  the  Governor  are  prepared  for 
publication  under  his  supervision. 

He  keeps  a  record  of  all  death  warrants,  respites,  pardons,  remittances  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  and  commutations  of  sentences. 

Registration  of  licenses  to  carry  firearms  and  records  of  sales  are  placed  in 
his  Department.  He  is  also  empowered  to  examine  and  approve  or  disapprovf^ 
types  of  voting  machines  submitted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  make  con- 
tracts for  voting  machines  for  communities  that  have  adopted  them  and  \\here 
the  County  Commissioners  failed  to  provide  same. 

The  official  bonds  and  recognizances  of  county  officers  and  notaries  public, 
who  the  Governor  commissions,  are  kept  in  the  Department,  and  all  com- 
missions, appointments  and  proclamations  issued  by  the  Governor  are  counter- 
signed and  a  record  thereof  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Corporations 

Under  the  general  corporation  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  proceedings  for 
the  organization  of  all  corporations  for  profit,  the  amendment  of  their  cliarters. 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  franchises  and  property  or  merger  and  consolidation 
i)f  companies,  the  change  of  their  corporate  names  and  extension  of  route  by 
street  railway  companies,  their  reorganization  after  judicial  sale,  are  all  con- 
ducted under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Commonwealth  and  recorded 
in  his  Department.  Proceedings  for  tlie  increase  or  decrease  of  stock  or  in- 
delitedness.  change  in  par  value  of  shares,  change  in  location  of  principal 
office,  and  decrees  of  dissolution  of  all  corpurations  are  re<iuired  to  be  filed 
therein. 

No  Foreign  corporation  can  lawfully  do  business  in  this  Commonwealth, 
without  first  designating  the  Secretary  of  the  Common\^ealth  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  office  as  its  true  and  lawful  attorney  upon  whom  all  lawful 
process  in  any  action  or  proceeding  against  it  may  be  served.  Information 
covering  the  necessary  procedure  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Gommonwealth. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  controls  Business  Corporations  whose  purpose 
is  profit. 

Charters  for  Non  Profit  Corporatinns  are  granted  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  but  before  such  application  may  be  granted  the  name  of  each  pro- 
posed corporation  must  be  registered  in  the  Bureau  of  Cori)orations  in 
the  OflSce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Foreign  Corporations  doing  business  in  Pennsylvania  are  placed  under  the 
same  restrictions  and  must  pay  the  same  fees  as  Domestic  Corporations 
chartered  in  Pennsylvania. 

Certain  agricultural  and  food  producing  cooperative  associations  are  cor- 
porations under  the  meaning  of  the  Corporation  Code. 

Individuals  or  firms  conducting  business  in  Pennsylvania  under  assumed  or 
fictitious  names  must  register  the  name  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Trade  Marks,  Trade  Names,  Labels,  Bottle  Descriptions  and  Union  Label? 
must  be  registered  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  Ethyl  alcohol  licenses  are 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

Coiiimissions 

The  Department  of  State  issues  commissions  to  all  officials  elected  by  popular 
vote,  who,  by  law,  are  entitled  to  receive  them.  State  officials,  judges  of  the 
various  courts,  county  officers,  aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace,  come  under 
this  head,  and  commissions  are  issued  based  upon  the  election  returns. 

Appointed  officials,  such  as  departmental  officers,  trustees  of  State  hospitals, 
members  of  various  State  boards,  commissioners  of  deeds,  notaries  public, 
policemen,  officers  to  fill  vacancies  in  elective  offices,  etc.,  are  commissioned 
only  upon  written  orders  from  the  Governor,  and  for  such  terms  as  arc 
fixed  by  law. 

Petitions  requesting  such  appoint nients  must  be  sent  to  the  Governor. 

Resignations  should  lie  addressed  to  tlie  Governor  and  forwarded  to  him 
for  acceptance. 

Military  commissions  are  issued  upon  written  orders  from  the  Adjutant 
General  when  approved  l)y  the  Governor. 

Extradition 

Warrants  are  issued  upon  requisitions  from  Governors  of  other  states  for 
the  return  of  fugitives,  when  approved  liy  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General. 

Legislation  and  Elections 

The  Department  of  State  has  charge  of  all  h  gislation  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  records  of  all  acts  and  resolutions  are  filed  and  recorded 
in  the  office.  Copy  is  prepared  for  the  printer  which  includes  the  punctuation 
of  the  laws,  the  addition  of  marginal  udtes,  proof  reading,  and  indexing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  is  also  the  custodian  of  the  election 
returns  for  National,  State  and  such  county  officers  as  receive  commissions 
and  he  compiles  and  publishes  the  returns  of  the  State  elections. 

State  Employes'  Retirement  Board 

By  Act  No.  381,  approved  June  27,  1923,  a  State  Employes'  Retirement  Sys- 
tem was  created,  a  State  Employes'  Retirement  Association  was  organized,  and 
a  State  Employes'  Retirement  Board  was  constituted  as  a  departmental  ad- 
ministrative board  witliin  the  Department  (if  State. 

The  Board  consists  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealtli  who  shall  be  the 
chairman  thereof,  the  State  Treasurer,  one  member  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, and  two  members  elected  by  tlic  employe  membership  of  the  Associatimi 
from  among  their  number. 

The  purpose  of  the  System  is  to  provide  a  definitely  guaranteed  income  dur- 
ing old  age  to  employes  of  the  Commnnwcalth  who  have  had  sufficient  service. 
The  System  is  contributdi-y,  tlio  meniliers  paying  half  and  the  Commonwealht 
half  of  the  costs  of  the  annuities  with  the  exception  that  the  Commonwealth 
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allows  full  credit  for  all  service  prior  to  January  1,  1924,  and  assumes  all  ex- 
penses for  establishing  and  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. Four  per  cent  interest  compounded  annually  is  guaranteed  on  all  mem- 
bers' deductions,  and  in  the  event  of  separation  from  State  service,  a  mem- 
ber's total  deductions  are  returned  with  interest.  In  the  event  of  an  involun- 
tary withdrawal  after  ten  years  service,  a  member's  annuity  in  lieu  of  the 
refund  of  deductions  is  optional. 

There  are  special  provisions  for  disability  retirement,  providing  for  a  mini- 
mum annuity  of  thirty  per  cent  (30%)  of  the  final  salary  for  those  members 
having  more  than  five  (5)  years  of  service;  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of 
this  annuity  being  borne  by  the  State,  and  several  options  under  super-annua- 
tion  retirement,  whereby  an  employe  may  provide  protection  for  anyone  who 
has  an  insurable  interest  in  his  or  her  life. 

DEPART]»rE]VT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  liead  of  the  Department  is  the  Attorney  General  who  is  the  law  officer 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Attorney  General  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pardons,  the  Board 
of  Finance  and  Revenue,  the  Board  of  Property,  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  required  to  furnish  legal  advice  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  to  all  administrative  departments,  boards,  commissions  and  officer^ 
of  the  State  Government,  to  supervise,  direct  and  control  all  of  the  legal  busi- 
ness of  every  administrative  department,  board  and  commission,  and  to  rep- 
resent the  C/ommonwealth  or  any  department,  board,  commission  or  officer 
thereof  in  any  litigation  to  which  the  Commonwealth  or  such  department, 
board,  commission  or  officer  is  a  party  either  directly  or  by  intervention  or 
interpleader. 

The  Department  is  also  authorized  to  prepare  for  submission  to  the  General 
Assembly  from  time  to  time  such  revisions  and  codifications  of  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

The  Department  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  is  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  investigate  any  violations  or  alleged  violations  of  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  which  may  come  to  its  notice  and  to  take  such  steps  and 
adopt  such  means  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws. 

Upon  formal  request  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  or  the  Secretary  of 
Banking,  it  is  the  Attorney  General's  duty  to  institute  proceedings  against 
insolvent  and  illegally  conducted  domestic  insurance  companies,  associations 
and  exchanges,  banks  and  banking  companies,  trust  companies,  mutual  savings 
fund  associations  and  building  and  loan  associations  and  to  apply  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  receivers  to  wind  up  their  affairs  and  for  dissolution. 

The  charters  of  insurance  companies  or  renewals  of  such  charters  must  be 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  before  execution  by  the  Gcivernor. 

The  Attorney  General  prosecutes  writs  of  quo  warranto  and  other  extra- 
ordinary legal  remedies  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  Attorney  General  has  the  right  of  access  at  all  times  to  the  books  and 
pai)ers  of  any  administrative  department,  board  or  commission  of  the  State 
government. 

The  Attorney  General  appoints  and  fixes  the  compensation  of  all  local  at- 
torneys handling  legal  work  of  the  Commonwealth. 

BOARD  OF  PARDONS 

The  Board  of  Pardons  consists  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Attorney  General,  and  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

BOARD  OF  COHDIISSIONERS  ON  UNIFORM  STATE  LAWS 

This  Board  consists  of  three  persons  learned  in  the  law  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  the  Attorney  General,  ex  officio.  It  is  authorized  and  required 
to  examine  such  subjects  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  best 
means  to  effect  an  assimilation  and  uniformity  of  State  legislation  throughout 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  subjects  so  examined,  and  to  meet  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  at  its  annua) 
or  other  sessions. 

DEPART3IENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

The  State  Constitution  declares  "The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public 
schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of  six 
years  may  be  educated  *  *  *." 

To  carry  out  this  mandate,  the  General  Assembly  has  established  a  public 
school  system  and  set  up  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as  a  part  of 
the  State  government,  to  administer  tlie  school  laws  and  assist  the  2,585  school 
districts  of  the  State  in  conducting  their  educational  programs. 

Following  passage  and  signing  of  the  Free  School  Law  on  April  1,  1834, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  acted  as  head  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem until  1857.  In  that  year  a  separate  department  of  schools  was  created 
with  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  as  its  chief  officer.  In  1873  the 
title  was  changed  to  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  greater  re- 
sixjnsibilities  were  assigned  to  that  official  and  to  the  department.  Various 
activities  have  been  added  since  then,  until  the  Department  now  is  charged 
with  administration  of  every  educational  activity  in  State  government,  rang- 
ing from  minimum  courses  of  study  for  the  public  schools  and  the  examin- 
ing and  licensing  of  practitioners  in  seventeen  different  professions,  to  super- 
vision of  thirteen  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  various  State-owned  schools, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  State  appropriations  to  seven 
State-aided  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  six  other  educational  institu- 
tions are  included  in  the  budget  of  the  Department. 

Administration  of  the  Department  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  handled  largely  through  three  Bureaus :  Education ;  School  Admini- 
stration and  Finance ;  and.  Professional  Licensing. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  other  activities  and  boards  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department,  including  the  following: 
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State  Council  of  Education,  State  Library.  State  Museum,  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Censors,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  Public  School 
Employes'  Retirement  Board,  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Educational 
Problems,  State  Teachers  Colleges,  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  Orphan  School,  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School, 
Home  for  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children,  and  State  Oral  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

The  Superiiiteiuleiit 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  head  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Department.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  the  constitutional  period  of  four  years.  He  serves 
as  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  Council  of  Education,  is 
chairman  of  the  Public  School  Employes'  Retirement  Board  and  is  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  State  Teachers  Colleges.  The  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  commissions  all  superintendents  of  schools ;  apportions 
State  appropriations  to  school  districts,  formulates  courses  of  study,  directs 
the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  to  minors,  classifies  high  schools,  con- 
demns as  unfit  for  use  insanitary  school  buildings  and  sites ;  approves  courses 
of  study,  qualifications  for  admission,  standards  for  instruction  and  graduation 
of  students  enrolled  in  State  Teachers  Colleges ;  prepares  departmental  re- 
ports ;  directs  the  examinations  given  by  the  various  professional  licensing 
boards,  on  each  of  which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  serves  as 
an  ex  officio  member ;  and  in  general  interprets  and  administers  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  with  regard  to  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  con- 
duct of  the  public  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  delegated  to  the  three  major  bureaus 
described  hereafter,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  handles  directly 
through  his  office,  problems  associated  with  the  State  Library,  the  State 
Museum,  school  law,  department  personnel,  and  publications. 

Burean  of  Education 

The  Bureau  of  Education  functions  in  the  following  divisions,  which  include 
all  State  activities  directly  related  to  public  school  and  adult  education : 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Special  Edu- 
cation, Agricultural  Education,  Art  Education,  Music  Education,  Health  and 
Physical  Education  (including  school  nursing),  Home  Economics  Education, 
Industrial  and  Continuation  Schools,  Extension  Education  (including  home 
classes  for  foreign-born  mothers),  and  the  Department  Library. 

The  Bureau  develops  standards  of  organization  for  elementary  (primary), 
secondary  (high),  and  vocational  schools,  special  classes,  and  extension  courses 
and  classes :  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  School  Code,  establishes 
standards  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  organizations  and  for  evaluating 
instructional  efficiency ;  and  formulates  standards  for  equipment,  supplies,  and 
instructional  materials. 

It  aids  local  school  authorities  by  preparing  suggestive  curricula  and  courses 
of  study  and  providing  for  their  continuous  revision;  develops  standards  of 
efficiency  for  the  various  levels  and  departments  of  the  school  system  for 
which  the  Bureau  is  responsible ;  conducts  necessary  researches,  and  devises, 
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tests  and  selects  appropriate  methods  of  teaching  so  as  to  organize  the  instruc- 
tional program  on  a  directed  learning  basis.  Another  function  is  to  discover, 
formulate  and  solve  instructional  problems,  particularly  as  they  come  from 
superintendents,  siiper vising  principals,  principals,  and  directors  of  instruc- 
tion. It  also  provides  for  organization  of  programs  of  guidance  and  pupil 
personnel. 

This  Bureau  covers  all  activities  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania,  including  organization  and  supervision 
of  courses  in  agriculture,  in  some  fifty  different  trades,  in  home  economics, 
and  in  continuation  schools.  It  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  voca- 
tional schools  conducted  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  State  vocational  acts. 
The  last  decade  has  been  a  period  of  substantial  development  in  the  field  of 
practical  arts  and  vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania.  The  industrial  arts 
program  has  more  than  doubled ;  unit  trade  and  part-time  cooperative  indus- 
trial education  has  steadily  advanced ;  some  eight  thousand  or  more  employed 
in  industries  are  enrolled  in  evening  vocational  schools ;  agricultural  instruc- 
tion has  increased  some  threefold,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  reorganization,  home  economics  courses  are  now  given  in 
some  five  hundred  different  school  districts. 

Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing 

The  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing  is  made  up  of  the  following  divisions, 
and  annually  provides  licensing  service  for  approximately  200,000  persons: 

Teacher  Division  (Elementary  Certification,  Secondary  Certification,  and 
Placement  Service),  rre-I'rofessional  Credentials  and  Examinations,  Law  En- 
forcement (State  Boards),  Professional  Examining  Boards,  and  Advisory 
Committees. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  have  proper  protection  through  provision  of 
skilled  practitioners,  the  General  Assembly  from  time  to  time  has  enacted 
legislation  establishing  high  qualifications  and  requirements  for  entry  and 
practice  in  a  group  of  professions  for  i)romoting  public  health  and  safety. 

The  Administrative  Code  of  192.5  placed  fourteen  Professional  Examining 
Boards  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Department's  duty 
is  to  keep  the  records,  issue  all  certificates  and  other  official  documents,  assist 
any  professional  examining  board  within  the  Department,  when  requested, 
and  cooperate  in  the  determination  and  establishment  of  standards  of  pro- 
fessional education.  These  boards  are  : 

State  Board  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure,  State  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
State  Dental  Council  and  Examining  Board,  State  Board  of  Optometrical 
Examiners,  State  Board  of  Osteopathic  Examiners,  Osteopathic  Surgeons' 
Examining  Board,  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Registration  of  Nurses, 
State  Board  of  Undertakers,  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners, 
State  Board  for  the  Examination  of  Public  Accountants,  State  Board  of 
Examiners  of  Architects,  Anthracite  Mine  Inspectors'  Examining  Board,  Mine 
Inspectors'  Examining  Board  for  the  Bituminous  Coal  Mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  State  Registration  Board  for  Professional  Engineers. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  Administrative  Code,  acts  of  legislation 
were  passed  covering  the  following  activities:  Real  Estate  Brokers  and  Real 
Estate  Salesmen,  Barbers,  and  Beauty  Culturists. 
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In  each  of  these  three  acts  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  charged 
with  the  administration,  regulation,  supervision  and  enforcement.  Advisory 
Committees  in  each  of  these  professions  assist  the  Department  in  holding 
examinations  and  passing  upon  information  received.  Members  of  these  Ad- 
visory Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Department. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  Pre-Professional  Credentials  and  examinations 
Division  include  the  evaluation  of  credentials,  the  inspection  and  accredit- 
ment  of  private  secondary  schools,  and  all  of  the  details  incident  to  conduct- 
ing the  annual  State  scholarship  examination,  the  assignment  of  the  awards 
and  payment  of  the  scholarships. 

Responsibility  in  connection  with  teacher  preparation  and  certification  in- 
cludes the  direct  supervision  of  the  thirteen  State  teachers  colleges,  the  Cheyney 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  and  indirectly  through  the  State  Council  of 
Educati(jn,  the  setting-up  of  standards  for  all  teacher  preparation  courses  in 
the  various  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
teacher  division  has  charge  of  the  issuance  of  some  twenty-five  thousand 
teachers'  certificates  annually,  maintains  standards  of  in-service  preparation 
of  teachers  thr(jugh  institutes  and  extension  courses ;  evaluates  credentials  of 
all  applicants  for  teachers'  licenses,  and  operates  a  teacher  placement  service 
which  makes  it  possible  for  superintendents  and  boards  of  school  directors  to 
get  in  touch  with  competent  teachers  and  supervisory  officials.  This  service 
is  free  to  the  teachers  in  Pennsylvania. 

Bureau  of  School  Administration  and  Finance 

The  Bureau  of  School  Administration  and  Finance  consists  of  the  following 
divisions  designed  to  handle  the  business  and  financial  side  of  public  school 
activities : 

School  Business,  Fiscal  Control,  Child  Accounting  and  Statistics,  Rural 
Schools,  and  School  Buildings  (including  institutions  and  school  districts). 

This  Bureau  seeks,  through  the  agency  of  the  school  business  division,  to 
translate  into  a  reality  a  new  concept  of  the  purpose  of  State  aid,  namely,  to 
even  out  inequalities  in  school  support  and  school  opportunity,  which  in  many 
cases  are  beyond  the  power  of  local  communities  to  control. 

Child  accounting  deals  with  an  accurate  accounting  of  each  child  of  school 
age,  the  general  enforcement  of  attendance  laws,  the  issuance  of  employment 
certificates,  and  general  supervision  of  the  taking  of  the  annual  school  census. 
Reports  show  that  for  the  year  ending  in  1919  there  was  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  86  per  cent  and  for  the  year  ending  1930,  93  per  cent. 

The  rural  schools  division  is  primarily  concerned  with  those  readjustments 
in  the  rural  districts  looking  toward  the  reorganization  and  equipment  of 
schools,  especially  the  consolidation  of  schools,  when  requested  by  local  school 
directors  or  community  organizations.  The  strengthening  of  the  one-teacher 
schools  also  is  given  close  attention. 

Responsibility  of  the  division  of  fiscal  control  centers  in  a  coordination  of 
all  agencies  involved  in  the  formulation  of  the  biennial  educational  budget 
now  amounting  to  some  eighty-one  millions  of  dollars. 
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Other  Activities 

Pennsylrania  State  Library 

The  State  Library  operates  through  five  divisions:  Administrative,  General 
Library,  Law  Library,  Archives,  and  Extension. 

The  General  Library's  collection  specializes  in  Pennsylvania  history,  social 
and  political  science,  art  and  literature,  for  the  use  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  State  government.  The  Law  Library  serves  various  State  and  Federal 
courts  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  lends  books  and  extracts  from  same 
to  attorneys  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  Documents  Section  preserves  and 
classifies  State  and  Federal  publications.  The  Archives  Division  collects  and 
preserves  oflicial  manuscripts  of  the  State  departments  and  county  govern- 
ments, personal  papers,  chui'ch  and  graveyard  records.  The  Genealogical  Sec- 
tion is  known  and  used  by  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  Extension  Division 
maintains  a  system  of  traveling  libraries,  does  reference  work  for  public  and 
school  libraries,  as  well  as  individuals.  It  endeavors  to  make  resources  of 
the  general  Library  available  to  all  without  library  service,  and  administers 
the  State  appropriation  to  county  libraries. 

Pennsylvania  State  Mnsenm 

The  State  Museum  has  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  useful  service.  It  is  con- 
stantly adding  to  its  stores  outstanding  and  unique  objects  which  wiU  serve  to 
visualize  Pennsylvania  history  from  the  time  of  William  Penn  to  the  present 
day.  Old  exhibits  have  been  renovated  and  completely  rearranged  in  enlarged 
quarters.  Hundreds  of  new  and  interesting  additions  have  completely  changed 
the  Museum.  In  the  results  of  years  of  painstaking  labor  and  research, 
visitors  see  an  inspirational  visualization  of  Pennsylvania's  origin  and  growth, 
and  her  contributions  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  world. 

State  Council  of  Education 

The  State  Council  of  Education  whose  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
is  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  an  advisory  and  legislative 
body  within  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Censors 

Created  in  1915  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor,  is  to  examine  or  supervise  the  examination  of 
all  motion  picture  films,  reels  or  views  to  be  exhibited  or  used  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  approve  such  as  are  moral  and  proper  and  to  disapprove  those  which 
tend  to  debase  or  corrupt  morals. 

Public  School  Employes'  Retirement  Board 

This  board  was  created  in  1917  and  consists  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  chairman,  the  State  Treasurer,  one  member  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  three  members  of  the  Employes'  Retirement  Association  elected  by 
the  Association  for  terms  of  three  years,  and  one  member  not  an  employe 
nor  officer  of  the  State,  elected  annually  by  the  Board. 
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Pennsjlvaiiia  Historical  Comniission 

The  Commission  consists  of  five  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex  ofiicio.  Its 
duty  is  to  preserve  the  antiquities  and  historical  landmarks  of  Pennsylvania. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  mUTART  AFFAIRS 

The  Adjutant  General's  Office  (Act  of  April  11,  1793)  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Department  of  Military  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  the  depository  of  the 
military  records,  property  and  financial  accounts  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard  and  the  war  records  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Civil,  Spanish-American 
and  World  Wars. 

The  State  Arsenal,  under  the  direction  of  the  Adjutant  General,  is  equipped 
to  store  and  handle  all  Federal  and  State  military  impedimenta,  such  as 
tentage,  cots,  blankets  and  other  equipment. 

The  Headquarters,  2Sth  Division,  (Act  of  May  17,  1921)  maintains  a  separate 
office  and  is  charged,  by  law,  with  responsibility  "for  training,  instruction, 
discipline,  administration  and  efficiency  of  all  troops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  shall  cause  such  inspections  and  reports  to  be  made  as  are 
required  by  this  Act." 

The  State  Veterans'  Commission  consists  of  the  Adjutant  General,  ex  oflScio, 
and  five  memljers  all  of  whom  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  while  a  state  of  war  existed.  The  duties  of  the  Commission  are  to 
advise  the  Adjutant  General ;  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws  pertaining  to  the  veterans;  to  investigate  and  compile  data 
concerning  veterans  and  State  and  municipal  activities  relating  thereto ;  to 
recommend  to  the  Governor  legislation  concerning  veterans  and  their  activi- 
ties :  to  administer  the  disbursement  of  funds  allocated  by  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  for  veterans'  relief,  and  to  certify  the  payment  of  two  hundred 
dollars  per  school  year  to  children  lietween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines,  who  were  killed  in  action  or  died 
during  the  World  War. 

The  State  xirmory  Board  (Act  of  May  11,  1905)  is  composed  of  the  Governor, 
the  Adjutant  General  and  five  others,  three  of  whom  are  officers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  seventy-three  Local  Armory 
Boards,  charged  with  the  administration  of  as  many  State-owned  Armories, 
and  thirty-four  armories  that  are  leased  by  the  State. 

The  State  Athletic  Commission  (Act  of  .Tune  11,  1923)  is  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years  and  the  Adjutant  General,  ex 
ofBcio  and  has  jurisdiction  over  all  boxing,  sparring  and  wrestling  matches 
and  exhil)itions  held  for  purses  or  where  an  admission  fee  is  charged.  Offices 
are  maintained  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Erie  (Act  of  June  3,  1885)  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
the  Adjutant  General,  ex  officio,  takes  care  of  Veteran  soldiers  provided  such 
persons  at  time  of  admission  are  in  indigent  circumstances  and  unable  to 
support  themselves  by  manual  labor.    The  United  States  Government  refunds 
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to  the  State  une-balf  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  inmates  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service  provided  said  one-half  does  not  exceed  $120  per 
capita  per  annum. 

INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Insurance  Department  was  originally  established  under  the  Act  ap- 
proved April  4,  1873  (P.  L.  20)  and  reorganized  by  the  Act  of  May  17,  1921 
(P.  L.  7S9). 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  is  the  Chief  Executive  OflScer  of  the  Insurance 
Department.  He  has  supervision  over  the  licensing,  examination,  regulation 
and  dissolution  of  insurance  companies,  associations,  societies  and  exchanges, 
and  the  examination,  licensing  and  regulation  of  insurance  agents,  brokers 
and  public  adjusters;  he  is  also  charged  with  the  collection  of  fees  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  penalties  for  violation  of  any  provisions  of  the  insurance 
law. 

Tlie  Insurance  Commissioner  must  approve  all  schedules  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation rates  promulgated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Compensation  Rating  &  In- 
spection Bureau  on  behalf  of  companies  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  State  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Insurance  Board ;  he  also  has  supervision  over  the  operations  of  fire 
insurance  rate-making  bureaus. 

Division  of  Statements  and  Audits 

All  insurance  companies,  associations,  societies  and  exchanges  authorized  to 
transact  business  in  this  Commonwealth  are  registered  witli  this  Division.  The 
applications  of  all  companies,  associations,  societies  and  exchanges  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  other  states  or  foreign  countries  seeking  a  certificate  o" 
authority  to  transact  business,  as  well  as  those  of  domestic  companies,  are 
filed  with  this  Division,  which  also  has  supervision  over  the  filing  and  auditing 
of  annual  statements,  and  the  licensing  annually,  of  all  companies  author- 
ized to  do  business  in  Pennsylvania. 

Division  of  Examinations 

All  domestic  companies,  associations,  societies  and  exchanges  must  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Department  at  least  once  every  three  years.  The  condition 
of  the  companies  as  disclosed  by  the  examinations  determine  their  right  to 
continue  to  do  business.  The  expenses  incurred  in  making  examinations  are 
charged  to  the  insurance  companies. 

This  Division  also  supervises  and  examines  title  insurance  companies  which 
do  not  receive  deposits  or  do  not  engage  in  any  other  business  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Banking. 

Annual  audits  of  the  State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund  is  a  most  important 
function  of  the  Division  of  Examinations. 

Division  of  Actuarial  Services 

This  Division  is  divided  into  two  Sections — the  Life  Section  and  the  Com- 
pensation Section. 
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The  Life  Section  calculates  the  reserve  liability  of  each  Pennsylvania  in- 
corporated life  insurance  company,  association  and  society,  as  well  as  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Employes'  Retirement  System.  The  verification  of  ac- 
tuarial reports  of  fraternal  societies  is  a  function  of  this  Section,  and  it  also 
prepares  the  valuation  balance  sheet  and  statistical  report  each  year  for  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Employes'  Retirement  System. 

The  Compensation  Section  verifies  the  workmen's  compensation  loss  re- 
serves of  insurance  companies ;  analyzes  Pennsylvania  Special  Schedule  "W" ; 
investigates  workmen's  compensation  complaints;  recommends  approval  of 
dividend  of  mutual  compensation  writing  companies,  and  confers  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Compensation  Rating  &  Inspection  Bureau  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Coal  Mine  Section  on  policies  of  the  Bureau. 

Division  of  Agents  and  Brokers 

All  licenses  to  act  as  agent,  broker,  excess  broker  or  as  public  adjuster  are 
issued  through  this  Division,  and  all  applications  for  licenses  and  qualifying 
examinations  are  passed  upon,  filed  and  recorded  in  this  Division. 

Division  of  Complaints 

Thousands  of  complaints  against  licensed  and  unlicensed  companies,  agents 
and  brokers  are  investigated  each  year  by  the  Department  through  its  Com- 
plaint Divisions  at  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

Liquidation  Division 

This  Division  supervises  the  liQuidation  of  any  insolvent  domestic  insurance 
company,  association  or  exchange  which  may  lie  taken  in  possession  by  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Court. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BANKEVG 

This  Department  was  created  by  the  Act  approved  June  8,  1891,  P.  L.  217. 
and  its  powers  were  enlarged  and  extended  by  the  Act  approved  April  11, 
1895,  P.  L.  4.  Both  of  these  Acts  were  repealed  by  the  Act  of  May  21,  1919, 
P.  L.  209.  The  Act  of  May  21,  1919,  was  repealed  by  "The  Banking  Act  of 
1923,"  approved  June  15,  1923,  which  Act  was  in  turn  superseded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Banking  Code,  approved  May  15,  1933.  The  Secretary  of  Banking 
is  the  chief  officer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  to  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  relation  to  persons  and  institutions  under  its  supervision  are  faith- 
fully executed.    Supervision  extends  and  applies  to  the  following : 

(1)  All  corporations  and  persons  which  are  authorized  to  receive 
or  which  do  receive  in  this  Commonwealth  money  on  deposit  or  for 
safekeeping,  or  which  are  authorized  to  engage  or  which  do  engage  in 
this  Commonwealth  in  a  banking  business,  and  all  corporations  which 
are  authorized  to  act  or  which  do  act  in  this  Commonwealth  as 
trustees,  guardians,  executors,  administrators,  or  in  other  fiduciary 
capacities,  including  banks,  bank  and  trust  companies,  trust  companies, 
private  banks,  other  than  those  exempted  by  law,  savings  banks, 
mutual  savings  funds,  and  safe-deposit  companies;  but  not  including 
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hotels  or  clubs  which  receive  money  from  guests  or  members  for 
temporary  safe-keeping,  express,  steamship,  or  telegraph  companies 
which  receive  money  for  transmission,  and  attorneys-at-law,  real 
estate  agents,  and  attorneys-in-fact,  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  receiving  moneys  in  this  Commonwealth  for  deposit  or  for 
transmission  but  receive  and  transmit  moneys  only  as  an  incident  to 
their  general  business  or  profession,  brokers  licensed  under  the  laws 
of  this  Commonwealth,  holding  membership  in  a  lawfully  constituted 
brol^erage  exchange,  who  do  and  have  authority  to  do  only  such  bank- 
ing as  is  incidental  to  their  brokerage  business ; 

(2)  All  building  and  loan  associations  authorized  to  transact  or 
transacting  business  in  this  Commonwealth ; 

(3)  All  national  banking  associations,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  authorized  to  act  and  which  do  act  in 
this  Commonwealth  as  trustees,  guardians,  executors,  administrators, 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  capacities,  to  the  extent  to  which  super- 
vision by  state  authorities  is  or  may  be  permitted  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Department  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  credit  unions 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1933,  and  with  licensing 
and  regulating  persons,  firms,  partnerships,  and  corporations  engaged  in  the 
business  of  loaning  money  in  sums  of  three  hundred  dollars  or  less  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  17,  1915,  as  amended. 

Expenses  of  tlie  Department 

All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Department,  including  the  cost  of  examinations, 
are  charged  to  and  paid  by  the  corporations  and  persons  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  in  equitable  proportions,  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner,  as  the  Department  shall  by  general  rule  or  regulation  prescribe. 

Examinations 

The  Department  is  required  to  examine  all  institutions  thoroughly  at  least 
once  each  year,  and  more  frequently  if  it  deems  such  action  necessary  or 
advisable  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  depositors,  other  creditors,  or  share- 
holders of  such  institutions. 

The  Department  may  also  make  special  examinations  or  investigations  of 
any  institution  at  any  time  the  Department  deems  such  action  necessary  or 
advisable  to  protect  depositors,  other  creditors,  or  shareholders  thereof. 

Reports  to  Department  and  Publication  of  Same 

Every  institution,  except  building  and  loan  associations,  is  required  to  send 
to  the  Department  at  least  twice  each  year,  and  more  frequently  if  the  De- 
partment shall  so  order,  a  complete  report  of  its  condition.  Every  building 
and  loan  association  is  required  to  send  such  a  report  to  the  Department  once 
each  year,  unless  the  Department  orders  more  frequent  reports.  Every  insti- 
tution, except  building  and  loan  associations,  is  required  to  publish  during 
each  year  in  a  newspaper,  abstract  summaries  of  any  two  of  its  reports 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Department. 
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Procedure  in  Case  of  Violation  of  Law,  Impairment  of  Capital, 
Unsound  Condition,  etc. 

Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Department  that  any  institution  is  violating 
any  provision  of  its  charter,  or  of  any  law  regarding  the  business  of  sncli 
institution,  or  that  such  institution  is  conducting  business  in  an  unsafe  or 
unsound  manner,  or  that  its  capital  is  impaired,  or  that  it  is  not  keeping  its 
books  and  accounts  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  the  Department  with  reason- 
able facility  to  ascertain  its  true  condition,  or  whenever  any  institution  re- 
fuses to  submit  its  records  and  affairs  to  a  legally  conducted  examination  or 
investigation,  the  Department  may  issue  a  written  order,  under  its  seal,  re- 
quiring such  institution  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  to  make 
good  such  impairment,  or  to  discontinue  such  practice,  within  such  period  as 
shall  be  specified  in  the  order. 

Taking-  Possession  of  Business  and  Property 

The  Department  may,  after  conducting  a  hearing  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  take  possession  of  the  business  and  property  of 
any  institution  subject  to  its  supervision  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  it  that 
such  institution  : 

(1)  Is  violating  its  articles  of  incorporation,  any  order  of  the 
court  issued  upon  application  of  the  Department,  or  any  law  of  the 
Commonwealth  regulating  its  business;  or 

(2)  Is  conducting  its  business  in  an  unsafe  manner;  or 

(3)  Is  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to  transact  its  business; 

or 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  has  an  impairment  of  its  capital 
lieliiw  the  miiiinium  required  liy  law  or  by  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  person,  has  not  made  good  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  bonds  or  securities  deposited  with  the  Department 
below  the  minimum  required  by  law ;  or 

(5)  Has  suspended  payment  of  its  obligations,  without  authority 
of  law,  and  in  the  case  of  a  building  and  loan  association,  has  not, 
for  a  period  of  one  year  after  due  demand  or  notice  by  a  shareholder, 
paid  any  matured  share  or  any  withdrawal ;  or 

(6)  Has  refused  to  submit  its  records  and  affairs  to,  or  its  ofHcers 
or  directors  have  refused  to  be  examined  upon  oath  or  affirmation 
concerning  its  affairs,  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other  duly  authorized 
examiner,  in  connection  with  any  lawful  examination  or  investiga- 
tion ;  or 

(7)  Requests  tlie  Department,  by  its  board  of  directors  or  its 
hoard  of  trustees  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
person,  by  its  individual  owner  or  owners,  to  take  possession  for  the 
benefit  of  depositors,  other  creditors,  and  shareholders. 

Pennsylvania  Securities  Commission 

The  Pennsylvania  Securities  Commission  was  created  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Administrative  Code  approved  April  13,  1927,  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
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mission  being  the  enforcement  of  the  Securities  Act  approved  June  14,  1923. 
P.  L.  779,  amended  April  13,  1927,  P.  L.  273. 

The  Pennsylvania  Securities  Commission  is  composed  of  three  Commis- 
sioners, one  of  whom  is  desi,e;nated  Chairman  by  the  Governor,  the  Secretary 
of  Banking  being  ex  officio  member  of  the  Commission. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
are  at  all  times  properly  administered  and  obeyed,  and  to  take  such  measures 
and  make  such  investigations  as  will  detect  the  violation  of  any  provisions 
(hereof.  In  the  event  it  shall  discover  any  such  violation,  it  shall,  in  addition 
to  revoking  any  registration,  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cause  the  apprehension  and  prosecution  of  all  persons  deemed  guilty. 

Registration  Required 

No  individiial.  corporation,  part-stock  company,  partnership,  association, 
company,  syndicate  or  trust,  with  a  few  exceptions,  or  any  of  their  agents 
or  salesmen  are  permitted  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  tender  for  sale  or  delivery, 
or  solicit  subscriptions  to,  orders  for,  or  dispose,  or  undertake  to  dispose  of. 
or  invite  offers  for  or  inquii'ies  about,  any  securities  in  Pennsylvania  without 
first  being  registered. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  Department  is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  Department  is  charged  by  numerous  laws  to  en- 
courage the  development  and  success  of  agriculture  and  to  safeguard  the 
public  against  impure  or  misrepresented  foods,  principally  through  the  en- 
forcement of  essential  legal  measures. 

Animal  Industry 

This  Department  is  charged  by  law  to  protect  the  livestock  and  poultry 
industry  by  the  prevention,  control  and  eradication  of  transmissible  diseases. 
The  value  of  this  industry  was  estimated  at  $110,000,000  as  of  January  1.  1933. 
This  work  is  accomplished  principally  through  determining  and  employing 
the  most  efficient,  practicable  and  economical  means  for  preventing,  controlling 
and  eradicating  transmissible  diseases,  such  as  bovine  tulierculosis,  bangs 
disease  (abortion),  bacillary  white  diarrhea,  fowl  pox,  rabies,  glanders, 
anthrax,  hemorrhagic  septecemia,  hog  cholera,  etc.  Approximately  one  and 
one-half  million  tests  of  individual  animals  and  poultry  are  made  annually 
in  this  work.  Tlie  Department  also  conducts  scientific  investigations  on  the 
causes,  nature  and  prevention  of  transmissible  animal  diseases. 

Rigid  quarantines  are  established  and  enforced  from  time  to  time  in  various 
sections  of  the  State  to  protect  disease-free  herds  and  flocks.  The  Department 
tests  and  passes  upon  the  sale  and  distribution  of  biological  products  used  by 
the  veterinary  profession  to  prevent  hog  cholera  and  other  dangerous  diseases. 
The  regulation  and  control  of  sanitary  conditions  in  thousands  of  slavighter 
houses  and  meat  markets  in  Pennsylvania  is  also  carried  out  to  safeguard 
the  public  meat  supply.  Likewise,  meats  and  meat  food  products  are  in- 
spected for  freedom  from  disease.    The  Department  administers  the  Dog  Law; 
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it  supervises  the  licensing  of  approximately  500,000  dogs  and  the  destruction 
of  24,000  stray  dogs  annually.  The  Department  also  has  charge  of  the  settle- 
ment of  indemnities  for  damages  to  livestock  and  poultry  by  dogs  totaling 
approximately  $60,000  annually.  The  Lavr  providing  for  the  licensing  of  live- 
stock dealers  and  brokers  is  also  enforced  by  the  Department.  The  animal 
industry  work  is  so  coordinated  that  there  is  no  overlapping  of  activities 
either  in  the  ofHce  or  field. 

Foods  and  Chemistry 

All  of  the  Pennsylvania  food  laws  and  the  laws  regulating  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  lime  prodiicts,  paints  and 
naval  stores  and  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  enforced  by  the  Department. 
The  food  lavrs  are  designed  to  protect  the  public  health  and  prevent  the  sale 
of  adulterated,  misliranded  and  unwholesome  foods  and  beverages,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  licensing  of  oleomargarine  dealers,  the  sanitary  control  and  li- 
censing of  800  soft  drink  bottling  plants.  GOO  ice  cream  plants,  3,500  bakeries, 
70  cold  storage  warehouses  and  20  egg  opening  establishments.  The  operation 
and  control  of  1200  milk  plants  and  receiving  stations  and  factories  where  milk 
and  cream  are  purchased  and  tested  by  approved  and  licensed  testers,  weighers 
and  samplers  are  under  continued  supervision,  and  milk  producers  are  afforded 
protection  against  improper  testing  and  incorrect  payments  for  the  milk  and 
cream  delivered.  A  direct  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  method  of  dis- 
pensing all  foods  and  carbonated  beverages.  Every  year  approximately  0.000 
specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  foods  and  beverages  are  analyzed,  10,00(1 
licenses  and  permits  are  issued,  50,000  inspections  and  investigations  of  methods 
of  sales  and  complaints  are  made  and  the  revenue  from  licenses,  permits,  analy- 
sis fees  and  fines  which  is  received  annually  and  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer 
exceeds  .$500,000.  Under  the  provisions  of  these  laws  definitions  and  standards 
are  adopted  as  a  guide  to  uniform  methods  of  law  enforcement  work.  "If  it  is 
a  food,  we  have  analyzed  it,"  is  the  slogan  in  this  work,  the  benefits  from 
which  reach  into  every  Pennsylvania  home. 

All  commercial  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs  and  lime  products,  and  insecticides 
and  fungicides  are  required  to  bo  registered  annually  and  all  packages  labeled 
with  guarantees  for  their  fertilizing,  feeding  and  soil  corrections  and  insecti- 
cidal  value.  These  special  laws  are  designed  to  prevent  fraud  and  deception 
in  the  sale  of  agricultural  products.  Over  6.000  official  samples  are  analyzed 
annually  and  the  results  obtained  pulilished  in  bulletin  form  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public. 

Markets 

The  Department  assists  producers  in  every  way  possible  to  promote  eflScient 
marketing.  This  is  done  by  furnishing  advice  and  assistance  to  the  public 
with  reference  to  the  marketing  of  farm  products ;  by  gathering  and  diffusing 
timely  information  concerning  the  supply,  demand,  prevailing  prices  and  com- 
mercial movement  of  farm  products;  by  assisting  in  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  public  markets  and  cooperative  associations ;  by  establishing  standards 
for  grades  of  the  principal  farm  products ;  and  by  certification  of  the  grades 
of  farm  products  at  farms,  shipping  points,  receiving  points  and  canneries, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  intrastate,  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Approxi- 
mately 99  per  cent  of  the  grapes,  92  per  cent  of  the  apples  and  96  per  cent  of 
the  peaches  loaded  for  rail  shipment,  as  well  as  many  truck  shipments  in 
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Pennsylvaiiiii  iire  certified  as  to  grade.  Likewise,  more  than  68,000.000  pounds 
of  cannery  products  liave  been  inspected  annually  and  raw  products  purchased 
on  the  basis  of  grade.  About  250.000  birds  are  individually  examined  each 
year  in  the  poultry  standardization  work  conducted  by  the  Department  in 
which  poultry  flocks  are  carefully  culled  and  in  many  cases,  entire  flocks  are 
blood  tested  for  pullorum  disease. 

Plant  Industry 

The  Department,  under  the  law,  is  required  to  inspect  and  certify  all  nni-- 
series.  register  all  agents  and  dealers  in  nursui-y  stock  within  the  State  and 
after  prescribed  investigation,  register  all  out-of-State  nurseries  and  dealers 
doing  business  in  Pennsylvania;  to  inspect  any  orchard,  farm,  garden,  park, 
cemetery,  private  or  public  place,  which  may  become  infested  or  infected  with 
harmful  insects  or  plant  diseases;  to  establish  and  enforce  plant  quarantines: 
to  issue  and  enforce  orders  and  regulations  and  make  investigations  for  the 
control  of  plant  diseases  and  pests;  to  inspect  apiaries  as  a  means  of  ei'adicat- 
ing  bee  diseases;  to  enforce  the  law  regulating  the  sale  and  certification  of 
seeds;  to  make  field  tests  in  connection  with  enforcement  of  the  law  i-egulat- 
ing  the  sale  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  to  cooperate  with  tiie  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  establishment  of  quarantines  and  otlier  regu- 
lations involving  plant  pests. 

Statisties  and  Information 

The  Department  collects  and  pultlishes  information  on  special  agricultural 
subjects  sncli  as  prices,  credit,  and  general  conditions  and  other  information 
pertaining  to  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  R.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, monthly  reports  on  crops  and  livestock  are  collected,  tabulated  and 
widely  disseminated.  The  annual  statistical  report  giving  important  production 
estimated  by  counties,  is  also  published.  In  addition  to  this  statistical  wiirK\ 
the  Department  handles  thousands  of  general  agricultural  inquiries. 

State  Farm  Pi'odncts  Sliow  Commission 

The  General  Assembly  of  1927  created  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  Com- 
mission of  nine  men  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  staging  the 
annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  and  performing  such  otlier  functions  as  may 
arise  in  connection  with  the  exhibition.  In  addition  to  the  Governor,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Department  of  Agriculture,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  agricul(ui-al  associations  of  the  (!om- 
monwealtb,  make  up  the  Commission. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS  AND  WATERS 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  exercises  control  over  the  State 
Forests  and  is  charged  with  the  protection  of  all  forest  land  in  the  State  from 
fire,  insects,  and  disease. 

The  Act  of  March  13,  1895,  established  a  Division  of  Forestry  iu  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Forestry  as  a  separate  unit  in  the 
State  Government  was  established  by  the  Act  of  February  25,  1901,  P.  L.  11. 
The  present  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  was  created  under  the  Ad- 
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ministrative  Code  of  1923,  which  combined  the  Department  of  Forestry  and 
the  Water  Supply  Commission.  It  noTV  operates  under  the  Administrative 
Code  of  1929,  amended  1931. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  is  administered  by  a  secretary  and 
a  deputy  secretary.  The  secretary  is  chairman  of  the  State  Forest  Commis- 
sion, the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board,  the  Geographic  Board,  and  is 
also  a  member  ex  officio  of  the  State  Parks  Commission,  the  Valley  Forge 
Park  Commission,  the  Washington  Crossing  Park  Commission,  the  Fort  Wash- 
ington Park  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Park  and  Harbor  Commis- 
sion of  Erie,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal  Board,  and  the  Bushy  Run 
Battlefield  Commission. 

Tlie  organization  of  the  Forest  Service  includes  the  Bureau  of  Forest 
Protection,  Bureau  of  Forest  Management,  Lands  and  Parks,  Bureau  of  Forest 
Extension,  Division  of  Accounts  and  Maintenance,  and  Division  of  Research 
and  Information.  The  Water  Service  organization  includes  a  chief  engineer, 
and  the  Bureaus  of  Dams,  Encroachments,  and  Hydrography. 

The  duties  of  the  Department  in  relation  to  the  forests  of  the  State  include 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  State  Forest  purposes,  the  management,  protection, 
and  development  of  these  State  Forest  lands,  the  employment  of  foresters, 
forest  rangers,  and  other  forest  personnel  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
the  State  Forests,  the  utilization  of  the  timber  on  terms  most  advantageous 
to  the  Commonwealth,  execution  of  leases  with  private  parties  for  the  removal 
of  timber  and  minerals  from  the  State  Forest,  granting  municipalities  the 
privilege  to  impound  and  convey  water  over  the  State  Forests,  the  growing 
and  planting  of  trees  for  timber  production,  the  leasing  of  State  Forest  camp- 
sites, and  the  development  of  public  recreational  and  historical  areas  in  the 
State  Forests. 

The  duties  of  the  Department  in  relation  to  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Board  include  the  maintenance  of  gaging  stations,  forecasting  freshet  and 
flood  conditions,  examination  into  the  safety  of  dams,  and  tlie  enforcement  of 
laws  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto.  The  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Board  is  charged  with  keeping  a  complete  inventory  of  all  the  water  resources 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  collection  of  all  pertinent  data  in  connection 
therewith.  It  determines  the  points  at  which  storage  reservoirs  may  be  con- 
structed for  flood  control,  for  municipal  and  domestic  supplies,  hydraulic  and 
hydro-electric  power.  It  makes  surveys,  investigations,  designs,  and  constructs 
hydraulic  works  for  flood  protection,  for  increasing  the  dry  weather  flow  of 
streams,  and  for  the  protection  of  river  banks  from  erosion.  It  cooperates 
with  municipalities  in  the  establishment  of  channel  lines  defining  the  width 
and  alignment  of  streams  so  as  to  provide  channels  of  adequate  carrying 
capacity  for  floods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES 

The  head  of  this  Department  is  the  Secretary  of  Mines  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor  l)y  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  serve  for 
four  years  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  qualified. 
The  Department  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  execution  of  the 
mining  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  care  and  publication  of  the  annual 
reports  of  the  mine  inspectors  and  to  transmit  a  synopsis  of  them,  together 
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with  such  other  statistical  data  compiled  therefrom,  and  other  work  of  the 
Department  as  may  be  of  public  interest,  properly  addressed  to  the  Governor. 

The  organization  of  the  Department,  under  the  Secretary,  consists  of  two 
deputies  and  fifty-five  mine  inspectors.  The  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Those  for  the  Anthracite  Region  are 
selected  from  a  list  of  i)ersons  certified  to  the  Governor  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  created  for  the  purpose  of  examining  applicants  for  the  position 
of  Inspector  in  the  Anthracite  Region. 

The  inspectors  for  the  Bituminous  Region  are  also  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor for  a  term  of  four  years  and  are  selected  from  a  list  furnished  the  Gover- 
nor by  the  Bituminous  Mine  Inspectors'  Examining  Board.  The  Secretary  of 
Mines  is  Chairman  of  both  Boards. 

The  twenty-five  anthracite  inspectors  are  under  the  charge  of  tlie  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Division  and  thirty  hituminous  inspectors  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Bituminous  Division. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  see  that  the  mining  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  faithfully  executed.  He  is  to  give  such  aid  and  instruction  to  the 
mine  inspectors  from  time  to  time  as  he  may  deem  best  calculated  to  protect 
the  health  and  promote  the  safety  of  all  persons  employed  in  and  about  the 
mines.  He  is  authorized  to  make  such  examinations  and  investigations  as 
may  enable  him  to  report  on  the  various  systems  of  coal  mining  and  all 
other  mining  practices  in  the  Commonwealth,  methods  of  mine  ventilation, 
the  circumstances  and  responsibilities  of  mine  accidents  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  may  pertain  to  the  general  welfare  of  coal  miners  and  otliers  connected 
with  mining,  and  the  interests  of  mine  owners  and  operators. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 

This  Department,  which  is  responsible  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
upward  of  35,000  miles  of  roads  on  the  State  Highway  System,  had  added 
to  it  by  Act  of  June  3,  1933,  obligation  to  expend  $5,676,000  annually  in  1934 
and  1935  upon  maintenance  of  second-class  township  roads  not  on  tlie  State 
Highway  System.  Prior  to  1933  the  State  Highway  System  included  13,551 
miles  on  the  old  system,  20,156  miles  of  rural  roads,  and  312  miles  of  city 
streets  forming  continuations  of  State  highways.  There  was  added  to  the 
system  by  legislation  in  1933  five  hundred  miles  of  borough  streets  and  132 
additional  miles  of  city  streets,  constituting  extensions  of  State  higliways, 
besides  which  7G1  miles  of  abandoned  turnpikes  were  authorized  to  be  added 
to  the  system  with  approval  of  townships  or  counties. 

An  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  to  Pennsylvania  under  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  provides  for  the  construction  of  certain 
feeder  roads  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  State  Highway  System. 

An  important  extension  of  activities  resulted  from  the  passage  of  the  Act 
of  June  22,  1931,  which  added  approximately  one-fourth  of  all  township  roads 
to  the  State  Highway  System.  Under  that  Act  the  Department  has  under- 
taken, by  its  own  forces,  certain  types  of  low-cosf  coflstrv(ction  adapted  tg 
the  traffic  requirements  of  the  Ipssef  highways, 
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Tlie  work  of  the  Department  is  flnnnced  mainly  from  the  receipts  from  motor 
and  operators'  licenses,  from  gasoline  tax,  and  from  appropriations  from  the 
Federal  government. 

During  the  past  biennium  the  Department  of  Highways  recruited  common 
labor  for  its  construction  and  maintenance  programs  almost  exclusively  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  force  of  hourly  employes  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  these  two  years  averaged  more  than  40.000,  reaching  a  peak  of 
65,643.  Common  lalior  was  furnished  the  Department  liy  County  Relief  Pioards. 
By  so  staggering  employment  as  to  provide  an  average  of  three  days'  work 
weekly  for  each  laborer,  the  extent  of  the  Department's  work-relief  was 
greatly  increased. 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  briilg(^s  is  an  important  item  of  the  De- 
partment's activities,  special  effort  having  lieen  made  during  tlie  past  two 
years  to  strengthen  or  replace  the  many  bridges  that  lacked  sufficient  strength 
to  carry  safely  the  legal  load  of  thirteen  tons. 

To  carry  out  the  work  with  wliich  it  is  charged  this  Department  main- 
tains offices,  garages,  and  storage  sheds  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
operates  quarries. 

The  Department  is  rcspousilile  for  so  maintaining  the  ph.vsical  condition  of 
highways  under  its  .iurisdiction  as  to  contriluite  the  maximum  degree  of 
safety  for  traffic.  Under  this  responsiliility  tlie  Department  is  organized  for 
snow  removal  and  provides  guard  fences  and  warning  and  directional  signs. 

This  Department  was  created  liy  Act  of  April  ]").  1903.  and  assumed  the  main 
features  of  its  present  working  status  under  the  Sprout  Highway  Act  of  1911. 
P.  L.  468.  The  Administrative  Code  of  1929  gave  the  Department  its  present 
title,  "Department  of  Highways,"  and  gave  to  the  head  of  the  Department 
the  title  of  "Secretary  of  Highways."  The  Secretary  of  Highways  is  appointed 
iiy  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  members  of 
the  Senate. 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  Department  the  State  is  partitioned 
into  six  divisions  each  headed  by  a  division  engineer,  and  each  division  com- 
prises two  engineering  districts,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  district  en- 
gineer. A  maintenance  superintendent  administers  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  every  county  with  the  exception  tliat  Elk  and  Cameron  are  jointly 
administered  and  that  Philadeliilii;i.  iiaving  no  highways  on  the  Stale  system 
at  this  time,  has  no  maintenance  organizatiou. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

The  Department  of  Health  was  created  by  the  Act  of  April  27,  1905,  P.  L. 
312.  It  superseded  the  former  State  Board  of  Health  with  largely  increased 
powers.  The  Secretary  of  Health  is  the  bead  of  the  Department,  with  full 
ex^cutiye  control.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  is  Ity  virtue  of  his  office  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure,  Dental  Coun- 
cil and  Examining  Board,  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board,  Anatomical 
Board,  and  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  ap(}  Adyisory  Health 
BoarcJ. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Health  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  determine  and  employ  the  most  efficient 
and  practical  means  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  disease. 

There  is  an  Advisory  Health  Board  which  has  quasi  legislative  authority 
in  making  regulations  based  \ipon  enabling  acts  of  the  Legislature,  wliich  with 
the  restriction  of  "reasonable  and  practical''  are  recognized  liy  the  court. 

In  its  administration  of  liealtli  laws  and  regulations  the  Department  acts 
directly  in  all  second  class  townships — the  rural  areas  representing  approxi- 
mately 4,000,UOO  people — and  indirectly  through  the  local  boards  of  healtli 
in  cities,  boroughs  and  first  class  townships.  These  boards  must  enforce  as 
a  minimum  the  legislative  health  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Advisory  Health 
Board,  but  may  in  certain  cases  make  the  regulations  more  rigid. 

The  Department  has  a  graduated  control  over  the  local  boards,  with  power 
in  certain  classes  of  political  units  of  abolishing  the  board  and  taking  direct 
control,  surcharging  the  expense  to  the  municipality. 

In  certain  health  activities  the  Department  has  State-wide  control.  Through 
the  Engineering  Bureau  it  controls  the  design  and  operation  of  all  waterworks 
and  sewage  treatment  plants.  It  has  limited  control  over  industrial  pollution 
of  the  streams  of  the  State,  though  most  of  the  improvement  secured  during 
the  past  five  years  has  been  the  result  of  cooperation  with  the  industries 
themselves. 

It  issues  permits  to  all  firms  engaged  in  supplying  bottled  table  water  to 
the  public.  Through  its  travelling  laboratories  and  the  central  Department 
laboratory,  examinations  of  public  and  semi-public  roadside  water  supplie.5 
are  made  and  approval  notices  or  warnings  posted.  In  addition,  on  request, 
samples  of  private  water  supplies  are  collected,  examined  and  reported  upon. 
The  Bureau  has  seven  district  engineers  to  supervise  local  conditions.  It  also 
licenses  and  supervises  all  public  swimming  pools  and  controls  the  sanitatio)i 
of  summer  camps. 

The  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  collects  all  data  on  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages throughout  the  State  through  the  efforts  of  approximately  750  local 
registrars  who  are  paid  by  the  counties  on  a  fee  basis.  It  also  collates  all  the 
statistics  of  the  Department  and  prepares  for  publication  a  Year  Book  cover- 
ing the  work. 

The  Nursing  Bureau  with  its  150  nurses  does  the  follow-up  work  of  over 
250  tuberculosis,  venereal,  and  child  health  clinics,  assists  the  medical  school 
examiners  in  the  fourth-class  school  districts  and  follows  up  those  cases 
found  defective.  In  addition  the  nurses  supervise  the  work  of  midwives  in 
those  counties  in  which  they  exist. 

The  Bureau  of  Milk  Control  issues  licenses  to  milk  distributors  throughout 
the  State  when  the  prescribed  standards  have  b?en  met.  Such  municipalities 
,-is  are  enforcing  lu-oper  milk  ordinances  may  be  deputized  to  grant  licenses 
for  the  distribution  of  milk  within  their  corporate  boundaries  only. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  Conservation  through  its  field  agents  handles  the 
control  of  epidemic  diseases  in  rural  districts,  investigates  all  epidemics  and 
collects  all  morbidity  statistics.  Through  a  special  section  it  administers  the 
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Restaurant  Hygiene  law,  protecting  food  and  requiring  health  examinations 
of  food  handlers,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction enforces  the  compulsory  vaccination  law. 

Through  this  Bureau  reports  of  sanitary  nuisances  are  investigated  and  cor- 
rected either  directly  or  through  local  boards. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  Law  Enforcement  conducts  physical  examinations  of 
school  children  in  the  rural  districts  and  supervises  such  examinations  made  by 
local  school  authorities  in  the  municipalities.  It  instructs  midwives  and  carries 
on  pre-natal  instruction  and  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  pre-school  child. 

The  Divisions  of  Narcotic  Drug  Control  and  Public  Health  Education  operate 
throughout  the  State. 

The  Department  also  conducts  three  tuberculosis  sanatoria — Mont  Alto  with 
900  patients,  Cresson  with  800  patients,  Hamburg  with  500  patients — and  a 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  at  Elirabethtown  with  125  beds.  These  insti- 
tutions are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 

Through  the  Division  of  Supplies  and  Biological  Products  free  supplies  of 
this  nature  are  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

The  field  agents  necessary  to  carry  out  the  above  functions  are  organized 
on  the  county  plan,  although  paid  by  the  State.  In  each  county  there  is  a 
county  medical  director — part  time  in  63  counties,  full  time  in  three — who 
supervises  the  work  of  the  nurses,  lay  health  oflScers — quarantine  and 
nuisance — school  examiners,  and  registrars  of  vital  statistics  assigned  to  his 
county. 

The  nurses  and  health  officers  are  to  an  extent  a  mobile  force  subject  to 
change  of  station  or  to  mass  concentration  in  time  of  disaster.  The  county 
medical  director  keeps  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  municipalities 
within  his  county  and  with  all  health  movements.  Excluding  the  registrars 
there  are  some  1,400  field  agents  on  the  roll  of  the  Department  of  Health. 

The  Department  also  conducts  a  State  laboratory  in  Philadelphia  where 
research  analyses  are  made  for  the  Department  and  for  diagnostic  purposes 
for  physicians.    Last  year  over  200,000  examinations  were  made. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  POLICE 

The  Pennsylvania  State  I'olice  exists  and  functions  under  the  authority  of 
the  Administrative  Code  (Act  No.  175,  approved  April  9,  1929,  Sections  710, 
711  and  712).  Its  head  is  the  Superintendent.  Its  organization  is  subdivided 
;is  follows:  Executive  Office,  Bureau  of  Fire  Protection,  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Identification  and  Information,  and  the  State  Police  Force.  The  State  Police 
Force  consists  of  one  school  troop  having  one  captain,  two  lieutenants,  one 
sergeant,  and  two  corporals;  and  five  troops,  each  consisting  of  a  captain, 
a  lieutenant,  one  first  sergeant,  five  sergeants,  ten  corporals  and  sixty-flve 
privates. 

The  organization  is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  peace,  detection  of 
crime,  apiu'ehension  of  criminals,  keeping  of  records  relating  to  crime,  the 
enforcement  of  laws  regulating  the  handling  and  storage  of  inflammables  and 
explosives,  and  the  abatement  of  fire  hazards. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  was  created  to  serve  the  labor  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  enforce  the  laws  relating 
to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  employes. 

The  Secretary  is  the  head  of  the  Department,  and  also  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  State  Workmen's  Insurance  Board,  chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Board  and  ex  officio  member  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 

The  Department  organization  includes  the  Bureaus  of  Executive,  Inspection. 
Workmen's  Compensation,  Rehabilitation,  Employment,  Industrial  Standards, 
Industrial  Relations,  and  Women  and  Children. 

Accounts  and  Statistics 

The  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Statistics  comprising  the  divisions  of  ad- 
ministration, accounts,  and  statistics  handles  the  general  administrative  work 
of  the  Department  and  complies  and  distributes  statistical  data  related  to  labor 
and  industry. 

Inspection 

The  Bureau  of  Inspection  has  the  power  to  inspect  every  room,  building 
or  place  where  and  when  any  labor  is  being  performed  which  is  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  any  law  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  all  buildings  in  which 
public  assemblies  are  held ;  to  examine  plans  for  buildings  more  than  two 
stories  high  and  places  of  assembly  outside  of  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes,  and  second  class  A ;  to  check  plans  for  elevator  installations  outside  of 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  to  issue  permits  for  the  erection 
and  repair  of  elevators ;  to  file  reports  of  inspection  of  elevators ;  to  inspect 
boilers  and  to  receive  and  check  reports  of  inspection ;  to  issue  licenses,  after 
examination,  to  motion  pictixre  projectionists  and  apprentices ;  to  receive  re- 
ports of  industrial  accidents  to  persons,  and  to  direct  the  investigation  of  such 
accidents  and  to  prescribe  means  for  the  prevention  of  similar  accidents ;  to 
issue  orders  for  removing  or  safeguarding  against  hazards  that  may  cause 
accidents  to  employes. 

The  Section  of  Bedding  and  Upholstery  regulates  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  bedding  and  upholstered  furniture ;  prohibits  certain  filling  materials  un- 
less properly  sterilized  by  an  approved  process ;  requires  a  permit  for  such 
process ;  requires  a  statement  of  filling  material  to  be  printed  on  an  attached 
tag  on  all  articles  of  bedding  and  upholstered  furniture,  such  tags  to  con- 
form to  certain  requirements,  and  to  have  affixed  the  bedding  and  upholstery 
stamp  sold  by  the  Department.  This  section  also  inspects  every  place  in  the 
State  where  the  making,  remaking,  renovating  or  selling  of  bedding  or  up- 
iiolstered  furniture  is  carried  on. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

This  Bureau  cooperates  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  in  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  relating  to  work- 
men's compensation  and  advise  injured  workmen  of  their  rights  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law.  It  receives  and  classifies  reports  of  all  acci- 
dents ;   receives  and  approves   or  disapproves   agreements   and   receipts  in 
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workmen's  compensation  cases;  follows  up  all  cases  in  which  workmen's  com- 
liensation  agreements  shall  have  been  filed,  and  sees  that  sneh  agreements 
.ire  fulfilled. 

The  Insurance  Corerage  Section  passes  on  application  of  employers  de- 
siring to  act  as  self -insurers,  and  is  charged  with  the  pi-osecntion  of  em- 
ployers who  fail  to  carry  insni-ance. 

Reliabilitatioii 

This  Bureau  carries  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  State  anil 
Federal  Acts,  which  provide  tor  the  rendering  of  p<'rsons ;  disabled  in  industry 
and  otherwise  fit  to  engage  in  remunerative  occupations;  arranges  for  medical 
treatment;  procures  prosthetic  appliances  for  persons  injured  in  industrial 
pursuits  to  enable  them  to  return  to  remunerative  occupations;  makes  sur- 
veys, studies,  and  reports  that  may  be  helpful  for  the  operation  of  the  Act : 
cooperates  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  arranging  for  train- 
ing courses,  and  provides  maintenance  for  persons  injured  in  industrial  pur- 
suits in  such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  provided  by  law. 

Employment 

This  Bureau  endeavors  to  bring  together  employers  seeking  employes  and 
applicants  for  employment;  suiiervises  all  public  and  private  employment 
agencies ;  reports  on  the  extent  of  unemployment,  the  remedy  therefor,  and 
the  means  for  the  prevention  thereof;  establishes  employment  offices  or  labor 
exchanges  throughout  the  Conunonwealth ;  promotes  the  intelligent  distribu- 
tion of  labor,  and,  when  necessary,  assists  in  securing  transportation  for 
employes  who  desire  to  go  to  places  where  work  is  available. 

Industrial  Standards 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards  conducts  investigations  and  makes  sur- 
veys of  industrial  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  revising  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  more  complete  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  which 
it  is  I'esponsible.  It  conducts  ;i  campaign  of  education  in  the  necessity  of 
safe  and  sanitary  conditions.  It  makes  investigations  involving  industrial 
disease  and  industrial  health  and  sanitatinn.  It  conducts  laboratory  research, 
correlates  and  standardizes  the  results  of  all  investigations  in  order  to  secure 
standard  enforcement  practice  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  It  investi- 
gates all  petitions  to  the  Industrial  Bctard  and  makes  recommendations  re- 
garding them.  It  interprets  regulations,  and  examines  and  recommends  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  all  safety  appliances.  It  also  maintains  a  labora- 
tory for  the  testing  or  grading  of  filling  material  for  upholstery  purposes,  and 
for  analyzing  poisonous  fumes  and  gases. 

Industrial  Relations 

The  Department  shall  have  the  power,  and  its  duties  shall  be,  whenever 
a  difference  arises  between  an  employer  and  his  employe  with  regard  to 
wages,  hours  or  conditions  of  employment,  to  send  a  representative  of  the 
Department  promptly  to  the  locality  in  which  such  difference  exists,  and 
endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy 
If  such  settlement  cannot  be  effected,  and  the  dispute  is  submitted  for  arbi- 
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tration,  the  Department,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  representatives  of  em- 
ployers to  name  an  impartial  person  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
arbitration,  shall,  if  requester!  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  select  such  person 
to  act  as  such  chairman. 

Women  and  Children 

This  Bureau  investigates  special  problems  connected  with  the  labor  of 
women  and  children  in  addition  to  supervising  industrial  home  work. 

Indnstrial  Board 

The  Industrial  Board  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry,  who 
is  Chairman,  and  four  additional  members.  Three  members  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  month  to  con- 
sider such  matters  as  are  brought  before  it,  to  hold  hearings  with  reference 
to  the  application  of  the  laws  affecting  labor,  upon  appeal  of  employes,  em- 
ployers or  the  public,  and  after  such  hearings  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Department;  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  rules  and  regulatiiius  established 
by  the  Department,  and  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Department  for  the 
formation  of  such  rules  and  regulations:  and  to  consider,  study,  and  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Department. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  was  created  to  hear  and  determine  pe- 
titions and  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  referees  in  workmen's  compensation 
cases. 

The  Board  consists  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of 
whom  he  designates  as  chairman.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry  is 
an  ex  otiicio  member.  Two  members  of  the  Board  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
no  action  of  the  Board  is  valid  unless  it  has  the  concurrence  of,  at  least 
two  members.  A  vacancy  on  the  Board  does  not  impair  the  right  of  a  quorum 
to  exercise  all  the  rights  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Board. 

Workmen's  compensation  referees  are  aiipointed  by  the  Governor. 

In  the  hearing  and  determination  of  compensation  cases,  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  and  the  workmen's  compensation  referees  perform  their 
respective  duties  independently  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry  but 
all  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants  required  by  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  and  the  workmen's  compensation  referees  are  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

State  Workmen's  Insurance  Board 

The  State  Workmen's  Insurance  Board  administers  the  State  Workmen's 
Insurance  Fund,  which  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  providing  workmen's 
compensation  insurance  at  cost,  and  is  constituted  from  certain  sums  paid  liy 
employers  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  such  employers  against  responsibility 
for  compensation  payments. 

The  Board  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry,  who  is  its 
chairman,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Insurance  Commissioner. 
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DEPARTMEiVT  OF  WELFARE 

The  Department  of  Welfare  is  concerned  with  the  administration  and  gen- 
eral supervision  of  a  great  variety  of  social  welfare  activities.  It  recognizes  that 
its  major  fundamental  purpose  is  prevention — prevention  of  dependency,  de- 
linquency, mental  disease  and  the  complications  of  mental  defect.  It  recog- 
nizes also  as  its  function  the  care,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  de- 
pendent, delinquent  and  mentally  and  physically  incapacitated  or  handi- 
capped. The  Department  was  created  by  the  Act  of  May  25,  1921,  P.  L.  425. 

There  are  four  Bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Welfare,  namely :  Community 
Work,  Corrections,  Institutional  Management,  and  Mental  Health.  Attached 
to  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work  are  four  divisions :  The  Division  of  Family 
and  Childrens'  Work,  Mothers'  Assistance  System,  Division  of  Homes  and 
Hospitals  and  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  In  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  is 
included  the  Prison  Labor  Division.  In  1926  the  Alcohol  Permit  Board  was 
created  and  attached  to  the  Department. 

Bureau  of  Community  Work 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Work  was  established  in  the  Department  of 
Welfare  in  1933,  combining  the  services  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Assistance 
and  Bureau  of  Children.  It  is  responsible  for  administration  of  the  Mothers' 
Assistance  Fund,  supervision  of  Homes  and  Hospitals,  Child  and  Family  Wel- 
fare and  the  work  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Under  terms  of  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  Law  the  Legislature  appro- 
jjriates  a  certain  amount  for  the  assistance  of  mothers  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, whose  husbands  are  dead  or  confined  in  a  mental  hospital.  The  money 
is  granted  to  counties  upon  the  condition  that  the  County  Commissioners  ap- 
propriate a  like  amount.  This  fund  is  administered  in  each  county  by  an  un- 
paid board  of  seven  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Each  county  is  al- 
lowed ten  per  cent  of  its  allocation  for  administration  expense.  Over 
$4,000,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  1933-35  biennium.  Fifty-five 
of  the  67  counties  have  matched  the  State  appropriation.  In  these  counties 
some  27,000  children  in  8,000  families  remain  in  their  own  homes  rather 
than  being  subjected  to  outside  charity. 

The  Division  of  Homes  and  Hospitals  supervises  and  licenses  Maternity 
Homes  and  Hospitals;  supervises  22  State-aided  Homes  for  the  Aged;  licenses 
private  nursing  homes  and  hospitals  and  supervises  the  credit  work  for  163 
State-aided  general  hospitals.  In  the  1931-33  biennium  the  State-aided  hos- 
pitals received  over  $7,000,000  in  appropriations.  This  amount  was  in  part 
payment  for  the  free  service  rendered  to  residents  of  the  Commonwealth 
unable  to  pay  for  hospital  care. 

The  Division  of  Family  and  Child  Welfare  supervises  all  child  caring  in- 
stitutions and  agencies,  public  and  private.  It  administers  the  laws  regarding 
dependent  and  delinquent  children.  From  June  1,  1931  to  May  31,  1932, 
49,522  children  were  cared  for  in  459  child  care  institutions  and  agencies. 
Division  representatives  inspect  almshouses  yearly  and  make  all  contacts 
with  Poor  Directors  in  provisions  for  child  care  and  family  relief  from 
County  funds. 
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The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  was  created  within  the  Department  of 
Welfare  by  the  Act  of  May  14,  1925,  P.  L.  760.  The  Council  consists  of  seven 
members,  three  of  whom  are  the  Secretary  of  Welfare,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry.  The  others, 
one  by  preference  a  blind  person,  are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  formulate  a  general  policy  and  program  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  blind. 
The  Council  supervises  the  expenditures  of  State  appropriations  made  to 
agencies  doing  work  for  the  blind,  except  in  cases  in  which  this  supervision 
is  by  law  within  the  powers  or  duties  of  some  other  administrative  depart- 
ment, board  or  commission.  A  State-wide  census  of  all  blind  persons  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  rapidly  being  completed  under  direction  of  the  Council. 

Bureau  of  Corrections 

The  Department  of  Welfare  is  empowered  to  require  and  supervise  the 
transfer  of  inmates  of  one  penitentiary  to  another  penitentiary.  It  is  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  requesting  from  proper  officials  full  information  with 
regard  to  the  number  and  kind  of  crimes  reported,  the  nvimbers,  age,  sex, 
color,  nativity  and  offenses  of  criminals  and  delinquents  arrested,  tried  and 
otherwise  disposed  of,  the  sentence  imposed  and  whether  executed  or  sus- 
pended, and  the  number  placed  on  probation,  etc. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Cori-ections  the  Department  exercises  supervision 
over  the  State  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  69  county  prisons  and  work 
houses,  and  702  city,  borough  and  township  lock-ups.  The  Bureau  stimulates 
community  programs  for  crime  prevention  and  counsels  with  county  officials 
as  to  prison  farm  projects. 

Pi'ison  Labor 

The  Department  of  Welfare  has  full  chai-ge  of  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  industries  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Penitentiaries,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  School  and  other  State  correctional  institutions.  For  this 
purpose  the  Department  is  authorized  to  determine  the  amount,  kind  and 
character  of  machinery  to  be  installed  and  the  nature  of  the  industries  to  be 
carried  on.  It  is  directed  to  sell  the  products  of  these  industries.  All  such 
sales  are  restricted  to  the  Commonwealth  or  any  of  its  subdivisions,  or  to 
any  State,  educational  or  charitable  institution  receiving  aid  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  may  sell  surplus  prison  labor  products  to  the  government  of 
the  LTnited  States  or  to  any  Commonwealth  or  State  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  "Manufacturing  Fund"  all  equipment  for  prison  industries  is 
purchased.  Into  this  fund  are  paid  all  receipts  from  sale  of  the  products. 
All  expenses  in  connection  with  conduct  of  the  industries  are  paid  from  this 
fund,  including  wages  payable  to  inmates  for  performing  labor  while  in 
prison.  The  amount  of  wages  allowed  prisoners  is  fixed  by  the  Department, 
but  can  in  no  case  be  less  than  ten  cents  per  day. 

Bureau  of  Institutional  Manag'ement 

This  Bureau  was  established  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  1933  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  under  one  directing  head  the  advisory  and  super- 
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visory  functions  of  the  Agriculturist.  Architect,  Engineer,  Nursing  Consultant 
and  Nutrition  Consultant.  It  concerns  itself  with  the  problems  of  operation 
unrt  maintenance  of  State  institutions  as  distinguished  from  the  work  of  the 
Rui'eau  of  rorrections  and  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health. 

The  Agrirulturisl  supervises  the  17  large  farms  maintained  by  the  State 
■'nstitutions.  The  Architect  and  Engineer  advise  as  to  upkeep  of  buildings 
and  operation  of  the  power  plants.  The  Nursing  Consultant  not  only  works 
for  the  improvement  of  nursing  in  all  of  the  State  Hospitals  but  supervises 
the  conduct  of  the  State  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals.  The  food  Imdgets 
and  the  dietary  service  of  all  State  institutions  within  the  Department  come 
under  supervision  of  the  Nutrition  Consultant. 

Bureau  of  Mental  Health 

The  Department  of  Welfare  is  charged  with  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  Mental  Health  Act  of  1923  and  its  amendments.  This  law  fully  regulates 
admission  and  commitment  of  mental  patients  to  hospitals  for  mental  diseases 
and  institutions  for  mental  defectives  and  epileptics,  and  governs  the  transfer, 
discharge,  interstate  rendition  and  deportation  of  mental  patients. 

The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  supervises  the  activities  of  52  State,  county 
and  private  institutions  for  mental  patients  of  all  types.  Through  filed  records, 
it  is  building  up  a  census  of  all  mental  cases  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
State  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  are  located  at  Allentown,  Danville,  Farview, 
Ilarrisburg,  Norristown,  Torrance,  Warren  and  Wernersville.  There  are  three 
State-owned  institutions  for  mental  defectives — the  Laurelton  State  Village 
tor  feeble-minded  women  of  child-bearing  age ;  the  Pennhurst  State  School 
and  the  Polk  State  School  receiving  mental  defectives  of  both  sexes.  The 
Cumberland  Valley  State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives,  not  yet  erected, 
will  lie  devoted  to  the  care  of  male  defective  delinquents.  This  site  was 
purchased  by  the  Commonwealth  under  Act  of  July  25,  1913,  P.  L.  1306.  The 
Selinsgrove  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  is  the  newest  State  institution.  The 
Western  State  Psychiatric  Hosiiital,  to  be  erected  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  will  constitute  a  State  center  for  psychiatric  re- 
search, education  and  training.  The  site  for  this  structure  was  formally 
deeded  to  the  Commonwealth,  May  3,  1932. 

In  the  eight  State  mental  hospitals  on  May  31,  1932,  there  were  12.903 
patients  and  1,014  on  parole.  Many  of  the  latter  are  eventually  discharged  as 
recovered.  More  than  27.000  patients  are  in  the  State,  State-aided  and  County 
mental  hospitals.  The  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  for  each  patient  in  the 
mental  hospitals  is  approximately  $300  a  year  for  maintenance  not  including 
capital  outlay. 

Besides  supervising  the  institutions  for  mental  patients,  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health  has  important  opportunities  and  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
prevention  of  mental  illness  and  the  complications  of  mental  defect,  through 
promoting  the  establishment  of  mental  clinics  and  coordinating  such  activities. 
Many  patients  who  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  committed  to  an  insti- 
tution are  seen  early  in  the  course  of  their  illness  at  the  clinics  and  are 
enabled  to  remain  in  the  community. 
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State  Welfare  Coinmissioii 

The  State  Welfare  Commission  is  an  advisory  body  consisting  of  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Welfare,  ex  officio,  and  eiglit  other  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  Welfare  is 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Boards  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions  Witliin  the  Department  of  Welfare 

Each  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Institutions  consists  of  nine 
n\emhers  and  the  Secretary  of  Welfare,  ex  officio. 

The  term  of  Board  members  is  four  years.  Each  Board  annually  elects  a 
president  and  vice-president  from  among  its  members  and  a  secretary  and 
treasurer  who  need  not  be  members  of  the  Board.  The  secretary  and  treasurer 
may  be  the  same  person.  Each  Board  has  general  direction  and  control  of  the 
property  and  management  of  the  institution  under  its  jurisdiction. 

State  Institntions  Within  the  Department  of  Welfare ' 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia,  and  Graterford.  Montgomery 
County:  Western  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County,  and  Rock- 
view,  Centre  County ;  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School,  Huntingdon,  Hunting- 
don County ;  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  Muncy,  Lycoming  County ; 
Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza,  Washington  County. 

AUentown  State  Hospital,  Allentown,  Lehigh  County :  Danville  State  Hos- 
pital, Danville,  Montour  County;  Farview  State  Hospital,  Wayniart.  Wayne 
County:  Harrisbiirg  State  Hospital,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County:  XorristowB 
State  Hospital,  Norristown,  Montgomery  County:  Torrance  State  Hospital. 
Torrance,  Westmoreland  County :  Warren  State  Hospital,  Warren,  AVarreii 
County ;  Wernersville  State  Hospital,  Wernersville,  Berks  County :  Laurelton 
State  Village,  Laurelton,  Union  County:  Pennhurst  State  School,  Pennhurst, 
Chester  County:  Polk  State  School,  Polk,  Venango  County:  Cumberland  Val- 
ley State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives,  Cumberland  County :  Selinsgrove 
State  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Selinsgrove,  Snyder  County  :  Western  State  Psy- 
chiatric Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. 

Ashland  State  Hospital,  Ashland,  Schuylkill  County:  Blossburg  State  Hos- 
pital, Blossburg,  Tioga  County:  Coaldale  State  Hospital,  Coaldale,  Schuylkill 
County:  Connellsville  State  Hospital,  Connellsville,  Fayette  County:  Hazleton 
State  Hospital,  Hazleton,  Luzerne  County :  Locust  Mountain  State  Hospital, 
Shenandoah.  Schuylkill  County;  Nanticoke  State  Hospital,  Nanticoke,  Liizerne 
County:  Philipsburg  State  Hospital.  Philipsburg,  Centre  County;  Scranton 
State  Hospital,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  County;  Shamokin  State  Hospital, 
Shamokin,  Northumberland  County. 

DEPABTJEENT  OF  PROPERTY  AND  SUPPLIES 

The  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies  is  the  general  purchasing  agent 
for  all  departments,  boards,  commissions  and  institutions  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment. It  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  construction  work  of  the  sev- 
eral departments,  boards  and  commissions,  and  institutions  under  their  juris- 

'  Brief  historical  sltetches  of  p=ich  institution  will  be  found  in  the  1931  edition  o£ 
the  Pennsylvania  Manual,  pp.  23!-237. 
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<liction.  It  is  responsible  for  all  State-owned  automobiles  except  those  of  tlie 
Department  of  Highways.  It  is  charged  with  the  bonding  of  all  State  officials 
and  employes :  the  editing,  printing  and  binding  of  all  publications  of  the 
Commonwealth  including  the  Legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 

The  Department,  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  several  departments,  boards  and 
commissions,  negotiates  leases  for  all  space  for  occupancy  by  State  offices  in 
the  various  counties  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies  is  charged  \\ith  the  proper 
policing  and  maintenance  of  the  Government  buildings  at  Harrisburg. 

This  Department  is  authorized  to  insure  motor  vehicles  owned  by  the  Com- 
monwealth and  operated  by  State  officers  and  employes,  except  those  whose 
expenses  are  wholly  or  mainly  paid  out  of  funds  other  than  the  General  Fund 
of  the  State  Treasury,  and  ofhcers  and  employes  of  State  institutions. 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Gronnds  and  Bnilding's 

This  Board  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  Auditor  General  and  the  State 
Treasurer.  Its  powers  are  derived  exclusively  from  the  provisions  of  The  Ad- 
ministrative Code. 

This  Board  assigns  rooms  for  the  several  administrative  departments, 
boards  and  commissions,  committees  and  officers  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts. 

State  Art  Commission 

This  Commission  consists  of  five  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  appointed  l)y 
the  Governor.  The  Governor  designates  one  member  as  chairman  and  another 
as  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  examine  and  approve  or  disapprove  the 
design  and  proposed  location  of  all  public  monuments,  memorials,  buildings 
or  other  structures  except  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE 

The  Department  of  Revenue  fills  a  quadruplicate  role  in  the  State  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  tax  collector,  protector  of  life  on  the  highways,  protector  of  life 
and  property  as  to  the  operation  of  aircraft,  and  law  enforcement  officer. 

As  the  first,  it  deals  with  dollars  and  cents.  As  the  second,  it  is  interested  in 
highway  safety.  As  the  third,  it  establishes  emergency  landing  fields  and  air 
navigation  facilities.  As  the  fourth,  it  enforces  the  Vehicle  and  Aeronautical 
Codes. 

As  tax  collector,  the  Department,  through  its  Bureau  of  Corporation  Taxes, 
contacts  the  corporation  paying  a  million  dollar  tax.  Through  its  Bureau  of 
County  Collections,  it  meets  the  small  neighborhood  merchant  and  his  tax  of 
appraisers.  It  is  not  interested  officially  in  births.  Its  Inheritanre  Tax  Sec- 
tion, however,  is  interested  in  who  dies  and  wliat  they  have  left  behind, 
a  few  dollars.    It  supervises  the  work  of,  but  does  not  appoint  the  mercantile 
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The  fisherman,  the  hunter  and  the  dog  owner  are  in  indirect  touch  with 
this  Department  by  way  of  its  Fishing,  Hunters  and  Dog  License  Section. 
Fishing  license  buttons  and  hunters'  tags  are  designed  and  issued  by  the  De- 
partment. The  dog  of  high  or  low  pedigree  must  wear  a  license  tag  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  Department.  The  fees  from  all  these  licenses  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  from  county  treasurers  and  by  it  transmitted  to 
the  State  Treasury. 

The  motor  vehicle  owner  and  the  motor  vehicle  operator  from  tlie  time  they 
first  become  one  or  the  other  until  they  retire  from  the  motoring  field,  are  in 
continuous  touch  with  the  Department.  The  contact  is  made  through  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Patrol  and  Safety.  For 
the  owner,  this  contact  begins  with  the  purchase  of  a  car  when  a  certificate 
of  title  must  be  obtained  from  the  Department.  It  follows  through  until  the 
vehicle  is  either  sold,  wrecked  beyond  recognition  or  junked.  Between  these 
periods  annual  contact  is  made  with  the  purchase  of  registration  plates. 

The  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  comes  from  the  Department.  It 
specifies  the  examination  which  prospective  drivers  must  pass  before  being 
granted  the  privilege.  As  the  Department  confers  the  driving  privilege  just 
so  it  has  the  power  to  suspend  it  or  revoke  it.  Through  compulsory  motor 
vehicle  inspection  and  through  enforcement  of  the  safety  legislation  it  spon- 
sors, the  Department  strives  for  street  and  highway  safety. 

To  serve  its  4.000,000  cash  customers  during  the  annual  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration period  and  the  annual  operator's  license  period,  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles  does  one  of  the  largest  "cash  and  carry''  businesses  in  the  State.  At 
these  times  it  also  carries  on  one  of  the  largest  mail-order  businesses  in  the 
State.  To  handle  efficiently  this  mail  order  business,  the  Department  operates 
its  own  postotfice.  In  the  amount  of  mail  handled,  the  postoffice  is  second  to 
none  of  any  business  house  in  the  country. 

The  Department  gathers  the  gasoline  tax  through  its  Bureau  of  Liquid 
Fuels  Tax.  It  protects  the  motorist  from  the  unscrupulous  gasoline  dealer  who 
would  defraud  by  selling  inferior  gasoline  from  a  pump  bearing  a  high  grade 
trade  mark.  The  Revenue  cruiser  on  the  Delaware  river  stems  the  flow  of 
liootleg  gasoline  into  Pennsylvania  by  boat  and  barge.  The  Revenue  border 
patrol  plugs  the  flow  of  bootleg  gasoline  into  the  State  by  truck  and  tank 
wagon. 

The  Division  of  Aeronautics  of  the  Department  fosters  and  promotes  aero- 
nautics by  the  establishment  of  civil  airways,  emergency  landing  fields  and 
air  navigation  facilities.  It  inspects  and  licenses  all  airports  and  landing  fields 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  It  promulgates  and  enforces  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  operation  of  aircraft. 

The  forgotten  bank  account  is  the  ward  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Escheat 
Section  of  the  Department  is  its  guardian.  That  section  keeps  records  of  bank 
accounts  whose  depositors  apparently  have  forgotten  of  their  existence.  It 
attempts  to  locate  the  owner  of  the  account  and  return  it  to  him.  When  its 
efforts  fail,  the  account  reverts  to  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Department  has  entire  charge  of  the  collection  of  all  money  due  the 
Commonwealth  resulting  from  the  operation  of  State-owned  institutions.  This 
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includes  collection  of  all  amounts  due  the  Commonwealth  for  services  ren- 
dered in  these  institutions.    This  work  is  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  In-  ; . 
stitutional  Collections. 

The  Department  also  collects  from  magistrates,  aldermen,  justices  of  the 
peace,  burgesses  and  mayors,  all  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  them  for  viola- 
tion of  Acts  of  Assembly  and  payable  to  the  State  Treasurer,  or  to  any  depart- 
ment, board  or  commission  of  the  State  Government. 

Collection  from  county  ofiicers  of  all  State  taxes,  licenses,  fees  or  other 
money  payable  through  these  ofllcers  to  the  Commonwealth,  is  also  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  Department.  It  also  collects,  either  directly  or  through  some 
designated  agent  all  money  owed  the  Commonwealth  as  a  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  any  department,  board  or  commission. 

The  Department  was  created  by  the  Act  of  April  13,  1927,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Fiscal  Code  of  April  9,  1929,  began  functioning  July  1  of  that  year, 
except  in  relation  to  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles.  The  Department's  super- 
vision of  that  Bureau,  which  had  been  in  the  Department  of  Highways,  became 
operative  June  1,  1929. 

BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIOIVERS 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  consisting  of  a  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
and  seven  otlier  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  by  the  Governor,  is  an 
independent  administrative  board.  It  is  self-sustaining,  having  as  a  major 
source  of  revenue,  fees  collected  in  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses. 

Tlie  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  who  is  president  of  the  Fisli  Commission 
and  executive  ofiicer  of  the  Board,  is  chief  superintendent  of  all  activities  per- 
taining to  fish  and  fishing  in  the  Commonwealth.  Board  members  are  ap- 
pointed to  serve  for  terms  of  six  years. 

The  work  of  the  Fish  Commission  may  be  classified  under  three  heads—- 
propagation,  protection,  and  education. 

Fisli  propagation  centers  in  the  maintenance  of  eight  major  hatcheries  and 
two  trout-raising  stations.  Total  distribution  from  these  establishments  during 
1932  exceeded  608,000,000  fish  of  the  various  species,  ranging  in  size  from  fry 
to  adult. 

Major  fish  fai'ms  are  Pleasant  Mount  hatchery.  Wayne  county,  tlie  largest 
fish  cultural  establishment  in  the  United  States;  Corry  hatchery,  Erie  County; 
Bellefonte  liatchery,  Centre  County,  Erie  hatchery,  Erie  County;  Union  City 
liatchery,  Erie  County ;  Tionesta  hatchery.  Forest  County,  and  Reynolds- 
dale  hatchery,  Bedford  County.  Trout  raising  stations  are  maintained  at 
Huntsdale,  Cumberland  County,  and  Forked  Springs,  near  Bellefonte,  Centre 
County. 

I^inked  closely  to  propagation  of  fish  is  protection  to  the  various  species 
through  enforcement  of  laws  regulating  fishing.  The  Board  maintains  a 
force  of  regular  fish  wardens. 

The  Fish  Commission  also  has  power  to  retiuire  maintenance  of  bar  racks  to 
prevent  fish  from  being  drawn  in  raceways,  flumes  or  inlet  pipes  leading  to 
water  wheels,  turbines,  pumps,  or  canals. 
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Under  education  may  be  grouped  addresses  by  the  Commissioner  and  Board 
officials  at  public  meetings,  bulletins  relative  to  fish  culture,  an  official  publica- 
tion issued  each  month  by  the  Fish  Commission,  and  moving  pictures  por- 
traying various  phases  of  the  Board's  activities. 

Fishing  licenses  are  issued  under  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Revenue. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  C03DIISSI0N 

The  Public  Service  Commission  is  the  liranch  of  the  Commonwealth's  gov- 
ernment which  has  to  do  with  the  relations  between  the  utilities  in  the  State 
and  their  consumers.  The  Conimission  has  the  general  administrative  power 
to  regulate  the  reasonableness  of  rates  and  the  adequacy  and  safety  of  the 
service  of  all  pulilic  service  companies  doing  business  witliin  the  State  except 
those  engaged  solely  in  interstate  commerce.  Public  services  rendered  by 
municipalities  are  not  suliject  to  the  Commission's  jurisdiction. 

The  Commission  was  created  by  the  Act  of  July  26,  1913,  P.  L.  1374,  which 
became  effective  on  January  1,  1914.  The  Act  has  been  amended  and  sup- 
plemented from  time  to  time  since  that  date.  The  Commission  consists  of 
seven  memliers  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  each  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  members  of  the  Commission 
are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  employes  which  is  divided  into  the  Office  of  Secretary 
and  the  Bureaus  of  Accounts.  Rates  and  Statistics,  Engineering,  Law  and 
Public  Convenience. 

Tlie  Public  Service  Company  Law  reserved  to  utility  companies  which  were 
operating  when  it  went  into  effect  the  I'ight  to  continue  in  that  business  sub- 
ject to  the  proper  regulation  of  tlie  Commission,  but  new  companies  coming 
into  existence  since  then  or  existing  companies  desiring  to  embark  in  now 
lines  of  work  may  do  so  only  by  first  procuring  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion. This  approval  is  given  or  withheld,  depending  on  whether  or  not  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Commission  to  be  desiralile  from  the  point  of  view  of  adequate 
service  to  the  public  at  reasonable  rates.  The  approval  of  the  Commission 
is  also  necessary  for  one  company  to  .sell  its  property  to  another,  for  one  to 
acquire  control  of  another,  or  for  a  municipality  to  acquire  the  property  of 
the  public  service  company  or  enter  into  a  service  competing  with  it.  Under 
certain  supplementary  acts  the  Commission  is  required  to  make  certain  find- 
ings of  public  benefit  before  electric  light  and  power  companies,  or  water 
power  corporations  may  exercise  their  power  of  eminent  domain  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines. 

Tlie  approval  of  the  Commission  is  also  required  before  a  public  service 
company  may  make  a  valid  contract  with  any  municipality,  or  make  con- 
tracts with  a  holding  company  or  other  affiliated  interest  whereby  it  lends 
money,  assumes  any  obligation,  or  loans,  sells,  or  exchanges  any  of  its  si^curi- 
ties  to  it.  Contracts  between  public  service  companies  and  such  other  affiliated 
companies  for  managerial  and  other  services  do  not  require  the  approval  of  the 
Commission  but  must  be  filed  with  it  and  may  be  set  aside  if  it  deems  them 
improper.  Since  July  1,  1933,  the  is.suance,  disposition,  guaranty,  or  assump- 
tion of  securities  payable  in  peroids  of  twelve  months  or  more,  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission.  Under  tlie  Constitution  of  the  ifenimonwealtli 
securities  may  only  be  issued  for  money,  property,  services,  or  such  other 
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valid  consideration  actually  received,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  Commission 
is  now  required  to  find  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  issuance,  etc.,  that  they  are 
intended  for  a  proper  purpose  stated  in  the  act  and,  considering  tlieir  amount 
and  character  and  other  material  matters,  are  reasonably  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  there  have  been  more  than  30,000 
applications  of  various  kinds  filed  with  the  Commission  for  approval. 

The  Commission  has  full  power  to  require  that  the  service  of  all  public  serv- 
ice companies  be  reasonably  adequate  and  safe.  It  may  require,  when  justified 
by  the  facts  involved,  the  increase  in  a  company's  facilities  of  supply  or  its' 
distribution  facilities,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  its  cars  or  trains,  changes 
in  schedule,  relocation  of  freight  and  passenger  stations,  the  construction  of 
switches  and  other  connections  with  other  railroads  and  with  shippers'  sidings, 
the  establishment  of  through  routes  and  connecting  schedules,  through  tele- 
graph and  telephone  service,  and  many  other  specific  things  for  the  improve- 
ment in  the  service  to  the  public.  It  may  also  require  the  revision  of  rules  and 
regulations,  classifications  of  consumers,  and  other  matters  restrictive  of  the 
service,  and  may  prescribe  the  bases  upon  which  service  will  be  extended  to 
new  territories  and  consumers. 

The  Commission  receives  reports  of  all  accidents  which  occur,  files  them  and 
recommends  improvement  in  methods  looking  to  their  elimination.  The  work 
of  the  Commission  in  the  elimination  of  crossings  of  highways  over  railroad 
tracks  at,  above,  or  below  grade  and  the  reconstruction  of  existing  inadequate 
and  unsafe  bridges,  and  the  allocation  of  the  cost  of  these  improvements  has 
affected  hundreds  of  crossings,  involved  millions  of  dollars  and  undoubtedly 
saved  many  lives.  Every  alteration  of  an  existing  crossing  must  be  approved 
hy  the  Commission  in  the  interest  of  public  safety.  However,  the  greater  part 
of  the  changes  and  abolitions  of  crossings  is  made  upon  mandatory  order  of 
the  Commission.  In  connection  with  this  work  the  Commission  may  lay  out 
new  connecting  highways  and  close  old  ones  and  may  condemn  the  necessary 
property,  making  awards  of  damages  to  its  owners.  The  cost  of  these  im- 
provements is  borne  by  the  public  service  companies  and  municipalities  con- 
cerned. 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  all  rates 
and  in  case  it  finds  that  any  rate  is  unreitsonable  it  may  prescribe  the  reason- 
able rate  which  shall  be  charged.  When  changes  are  made  by  the  public  service 
company  the  Commission  is  empowered  since  .Inly  1,  1933,  to  suspend  the 
proposed  change  for  periods  up  to  six  months,  pending  investigation  by  it  vipon 
complaint  or  on  its  own  motion  as  to  its  reasonableness.  If  it  finds  that  the 
change  has  been  unreasonable  it  may  immediately  order  reparation  of  the  ex- 
cess charge  paid,  either  because  the  rate  was  not  suspended  or  following  the 
suspension  period.  The  Commission  is  also  empowered  to  examine  into  the 
reasonableness  of  existing  rates  and  tn  prescribe  what  rates  shall  be  reason- 
able in  the  future.  It  may  likewise  determine  whether  or  not  the  existing 
rate  has  been  unreasonable  and  excessive  prior  to  its  investigation  and  if  it 
so  determines  it  may  award  reparation  for  a  period  extending  as  far  back  as 
two  years  before  the  date  of  filing  the  complaint  against  the  rates.  The  in- 
vestigation (jf  the  Commission  may  likewise  extend  to  the  question  of  dis- 
crimination in  rates  or  practices  as  between  persons  or  localities,  and  it  may 
order  that  the  regulations,  classifications,  etc.,  which  have  created  such  dis- 
crimination be  eliminated  and  that  reparation  be  paid  on  account  of  them. 
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BOARD  OF  GAME  COlVOnSSIONERS 

This  is  one  of  the  three  so-called  independent  administrative  boards  and 
commissions.  It  consists  of  eight  competent  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  no  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  senatorial 
district.  It  annually  elects  a  president  and  vice-president  from  among  its 
members  and  appoints,  to  serve  at  its  pleasure  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  fixes  the  compensation  of  an  executive  secretary,  who  need  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  who  is  in  charge  of  the  administrative  work  of  the 
Board.  The  term  of  members  is  six  years  and  they  receive  no  compensation  for 
services  rendered. 

The  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  enforces  the  game  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  has  charge  of  the  State  game  refuges  and  all  other  matters  per- 
taining to  tlie  protection  and  increase  of  game,  wild  birds  and  desirable  fur- 
bearing  animals. 

LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  BUREAU 

The  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  was  created  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor,  the  heads  of  agencies  of  the  State 
Government,  and  sucli  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  as  desire  to  consult  the 
Same. 

The  primary  purpose  was  to  provide  an  agency,  with  trained  personnel,  to 
draft  and  pass  upon  legislative  bills  and  resnlutions  for  introduction  in  the 
General  Assembly  by  Members :  to  advise  Members  of  the  Legislature  and 
legislative  committees  ;  from  time  to  time  to  prepare  for  adoption  or  rejection 
by  the  General  Assembly,  codes,  by  topics,  of  the  existing  general  statutes ;  and 
to  engage  in  research  work  on  legislative  (luestions  and  the  history  of  legis 
lation.  The  Bureau  does  not  give  legal  advice  to  private  citizens,  but  upon 
request,  furnishes  copies  of  statutory  laws  on  particular  subjects  where  avail- 
able. The  employes  of  the  Bureau  are  not  permitted  to  oppose  oi"  to  urge 
legislation,  or  to  reveal  to  any  i)erson  outside  the  Bureau  the  contents  or  na- 
ture of  any  matter  not  yet  published  without  the  consent  of  the  person  bringing 
such  matter  before  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  is  in  charge  of  the  director  who  is  elected  biennially,  before  the 
first  day  of  February  in  each  odd-numbered  year,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  joint  session,  and  is  subject  to  removal  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  director  must  be  qualified  by  experience,  knowledge  and 
ability  to  conduct  the  work  of  the  Bureau  ;  and  he  appoints  the  assistant  di- 
rector and  all  other  employes  of  the  Bureau  and  fixes  their  salaries. 

BOARD   OF  COMMISSIONERS   OF   NAVIGATION   FOR  THE  RIVER 
DELAWARE  AND  ITS  NAVIGABLE  TRIBUTARIES 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  was  created  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
approved  June  S,  1907,  P.  L.  496.  The  terms  of  the  Commissioners  are  for 
four  years,  dating  from  July  1,  1907.  They  serve  without  compensation,  but 
are  reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses.  The  Commissioners,  five  in  number, 
are  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  who  is 
President;  two  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  one  from  the  Chamlier 
of  Commerce  and  one  from  the  Maritime  Exchange ;  one  elected  by  the  Council 
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of  the  City  of  Chester,  and  one  elected  by  the  Burgess  and  Council  of  Bristol. 
The  Board  conducts  the  Pennsylvania  Nautical  School. 

INTERSTATE  COIVDIISSIONS 

Commission  to  Provide  for  Joint  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  York  of 
Certain  Toll  Bridges  Over  the  Delaware  River 

This  commission  was  authorized  by  Act  of  July  25,  1917,  P.  L.  1180,  as 
amended  by  the  Acts  of  July  IS,  1919,  P.  L.  1042,  May  31,  1923,  P.  L.  466,  and 
April  4,  1925,  P.  L.  131. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  York  and  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  various  bridges  over  the  Dela\\are  River  between  the  two  states. 
The  Pennsylvania  members  of  the  commission  are  the  Auditor  General,  the 
State  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary  of  Highways. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  ascertain  or  estimate  the  value  of  each 
of  such  bridges  and  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner  or  owners  thereof 
of  the  valuation  placed  thereon  and  to  offer  to  purchase  the  bridge  at  such 
valuation.  If  the  owner  or  owners  decline  to  accept  this  offer  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  joint  commission  to  determine  in  which  State  condemnation  proceedings 
shall  be  instituted.  Each  State  is  required  to  pay  one-half  of  the  purchase 
price  of  any  bridge  purchased  or  condemned  and  after  acquisition  one-half  of 
the  expense  and  mninteuance,  repairing  or  rebuilding. 

Toll  charges  on  bridges  acquired  by  the  commission  must  be  discontinued 
as  soon  as  possession  is  obtained  in  the  joint  names  of  the  two  States,  except 
that  any  railroad,  or  railway  having  the  use  of  such  bridge  shall  continue  to 
pay  in  equal  proportion  to  each  of  the  states  the  same  rental  charges  as  there- 
tofore. 

The  1925  legislation  provides  that  the  Pennsylvania  members  may  act  in  con- 
junction with  any  governmental  agency  designated  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

Commission  to  Provide  for  Joint  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
of  Certain  Toll  Bridges  Over  The  Delaware  River 

This  commission  was  authorized  by  Act  of  May  8,  1919,  P.  L.  148,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  April  20,  1921,  P.  L.  196  and  February  26,  1925,  P.  L.  3. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  the  acquisition  of  various  toll  bridges  over 
the  Delaware  River  lietween  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  It  is  similar  to  the  joint  commission  maintained  with  New 
York  State  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Act  of  June  25,  1981,  P.  L.  1352,  provides  for  a  public  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll  Bridge  to  supersede  and  to  exercise 
the  functions  now  performed  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sions but  this  act  will  not  become  effective  until  New  Jersey  enacts  similar 
legislation. 
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This  commission  will  be  the  constituted  authority  for  the  administration, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  jointly  owned  bridges  located  north  of  the 
present  stone  arch  bridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  across  the  Delaware 
river  from  Morrisville  to  Trenton. 

The  Delaware  Eiver  Joint  Commission 

Tliis  commission  is  a  public  corporation  representing  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  commission  was  authorized  by 
Act  No.  200,  approved  June  12,  1931,  P.  L.  575,  and  consists  of  eight  commis- 
sioners from  Pennsylvania  and  eight  from  New  Jersey.  The  Pennsylvania 
Commissioners  are  the  Governor,  the  Auditor  General,  the  State  Treasurer, 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  four  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  commission  is  vested  with  full  corporate  powers,  including  the  power 
of  eminent  domain,  and  is  authorized  to  exercise  the  powers,  duties,  authority 
and  jurisdiction  heretofore  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the  aforementioned 
Pennsylvania  Commission  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Bridge  Commission. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  operate,  maintain  and  improve  the  bridge 
across  the  Delaware  River,  between  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  City  of  Camden,  in  New  Jersey,  and  to  effectuate,  establish,  construct 
and  maintain  transportation  facilities  for  passengers  across  such  bridge ;  to 
investigate  the  necessity  for,  to  make  surveys  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of,  and. 
after  legislative  approval,  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  additional  means 
of  communication  between  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  opposite  thereto ;  and  to  undertake  any  other 
functions  which  may  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
insofar  as  concerns  the  promotion  and  development  of  the  ports  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Camden,  and  the  use  by  commercial  vessels  of  their  facilities. 


Historic  Personages  and  Places 


The  following  brief  outline  by  counties  is  intended  as  a  list  of  suggestions  to 
which  additions  will  lie  made  liy  teachers  and  pupils. 

Adams 

Gettysburg — battlefield  and  National  Cemetery ;  Jesuit  Mission. 
Allefflieny 

McKees  Rocks — site  of  F(jrt  Vance  during  Revolutionary  War ;  Parkinson's 
Ferry — where  Whiskey  Insurrection  of  1794  was  settled ;  Pittsburgh — site 
of  Fort  Duquesne,  Redoubt  of  Colonel  Henry  Bou(iuet,  Birthplace  of 
Stephen  Collins  Foster ;  Turtle  Creek — Scene  of  Braddock's  Defeat. 

Armstrong 

Fort  Kittanniug. 

Beaver 

Economy  Society  ;  Old  Logsiown  ;  Fort  Mcintosh. 
Bedford 

Bedford — Washington's  Headquarters  in  Whiskey  Insurrection  of  1794, 
Fort  Piier  Pioneer  military  outpost;  Indian  massacre;  Fisher's  Summit. 

Berks 

Ancestral  Home  of  the  Lincolns ;  birthplace  of  Daniel  Boone ;  Conrad 
Weiser  ;  Womelsdorf — Conrad  Weiser  Park  ;  early  Iron  Furnaces. 

Blair 

Altoona — Logan  House,  War  Governor's  Conference;  Fort  Fetter  during 
Revolutionary  War. 

Bradford 

Wyalusing — Moravian  Mission  ■"Friedenshutten"  ;  Wysox — General  Sulli- 
van's Camp;  Towanda — Grave  of  David  Wihnot :  Athens — Old  Tioga 
Point  ;  Asylum — French  Community  Settlement. 

Bucks 

Pennsbury  Manor;  Washington's  Crossing;  home  of  John  Fitch;  Nesha- 
miny — Log  College. 

Butler 

Harmony  Society;  Saxonburg— Roeliling  Colony. 
Cambria 

Cresson — birthplace  of  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary ;  Johnstown — site  of 
great  flood  disaster  of  May,  1889 ;  Loretto — the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallitzin ;  Portage 
— railroad. 

Carbon 

Mauch  Chunk — site  of  early  railroad,  known  as  "Switch  Back" ;  Weiss- 
port — site  of  Fort  Allen,  and  Gnadenhuetten  Massacre. 
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Centre 

Fort  Potter;  Bellefonte — Grave  of  War  Governor  Curtin. 
Chester 

Coatesville — site  of  first  rolling  mill  in  America ;  Paoli — scene  of  massacre 
of  Continental  troops,  1777 ;  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Birthplace  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  T.  Buchanan  Read ;  Warwick  Furnace — Okehocking. 

Clearfield 

Chinclamouch's  old  Iroquois  town ;  Frenchville — settled  by  Frencli  immi- 
grants. 

Clinton 

Great  Island — Indian  capital  of  Pennsylvania :  McElhattan — site  of  Fort 
Horn  during  Revolutionary  War;  Tiadaghton — where  Pine  Creek  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed  July  4,  1776. 

Colnmbla 

Sites  of  Fort  Jenkins,  Fort  Wheeler,  Fort  McClure  during  Revolutionary 
War. 

Crawford 

Meadville — Rendezvous  for  militia  in  War  of  1812;  Richmond — home  of 
John  Brown,  the  abolitionist ;  Titusville — where  lirst  oil  well  in  the  world 
was  drilled  by  Colonel  Edwin  Drake. 

Cumberland 

Carlisle — Hessian  guard  house,  Indian  School,  1879-1917;  early  Iron 
Furnaces. 

Danphln 

Fort  Hunter;  Harrisburg — State  Capitol,  John  Harris'  Grave,  Camp 
Curtin;  Paxtang — CTiurch  and  Cemetery,  Graves  of  the  Rev.  John  Elder, 
John  Harris,  Jr.,  and  William  Maclay  ;  Halifax — Old  Provincial  Fort. 

Delaware 

Chester — Old  Court  House ;  Radnor — Grave  of  Anthony  Wayne ;  birthplace 
of  Benjamin  West ;  Chadd's  Ford ;  Brandywine ;  Washington's  and  La- 
fayette's Headquarters ;  grave  of  John  Morton,  Signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  Tinicum  Island — first  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  by 
the  Swedes ;  Penn's  landing. 

£]k 

St.  Mary's  settled  by  German  Catholics  in  1855. 

Erie 

Erie — site  of  Perry's  Victory  ;  Ft.  Presque  Isle ;  Waterford — Fort  LeBoeuf. 
Fayette 

Braddock's  Grave ;  Fort  Necessity ;  Brownsville — Red  Stone  Old  Fort : 
French  and  Indian  War,  first  blood  shed ;  Friendship  Hill — home  of  Al- 
bert Gallatin. 

Franklin 

Chambersburg — site  of  Fort  Chambers  in  provincial  days ;  burned  by  Con- 
federates in  1864 ;  Cove  Gap — Birthplace  of  President  Buchanan  ;  Fort  Lou- 
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ilou  ;  Greencastle — Mormon  Colony  ;  Mercersburg — home  of  General  Hugh 
Mercer ;  Fort  McDowell,  Fort  Steel :  Fort  McCord,  scene  of  Indian  mas- 
sacre and  captivities,  monument  to  Enoch  Brown  and  eleven  school  chil- 
dren massacred  by  Indians. 

FuKoii 

Big  Cove,  site  of  Indian  massacre,  1755;  Burnt  Cabins,  Fort  Littleton. 
Greene 

Fort  Jackson ;  Waynesburg — scene  of  massacre,  the  Rev.  John  Corbly's 
family,  1781 ;  Frontier  forts. 

Huiitiiig^don 

Huntingdon — Standing  Stone  ^Monument ;  Fort  Shirley. 
Indianii 

Purchase  Line — George  Clymer,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Jefferson 

Punxsutawney  settled  in  1772  by  Moravian  Indians,  under  leadership  of 
Bishop  John  Ettwein. 

Juniata 

Mexico — sile  Fort  Patterson,  Prcjvincial  outpost ;  Richfield — site  Pomfret 
Castle,  French  and  Indian  War  fort;  Fort  Bingliani. 

Lackawanna 

Scranton — Indian  town  of  Capouse. 

Lancaster 

Columbia — Home  of  Lloyil  Mifflin  ;  Eplirata — The  Cloisters  ;  Furness — 
Fulton's  Birthplace;  Lancaster — Capital  of  Pennsylvania  and;  of  the 
United  States  for  one  day ;  grave  of  Thaddeus  Stevens ;  home  of  George 
Ross,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  iManheim — site  of  glass 
works  of  Baron  Stiegel,  17G1 ;  Wheatland — home  of  James  Buchanan. 

Lawrence 

West  Moravia — first  church  west  of  Alleghenies  built  by  Moravians  in 
1771. 

Lebanon 

Cornwall — famous  iron  mine,  in  operation  since  1741 ;  Fort  Swatara ; 
Schaefferstowu — settled  by  Jews  1750 ;  first  water  works  in  Pennsylvania. 

LeIiigJi 

Allentown,  formerly  Northampton — site  of  old  Zion  Church,  where  Liberty 
Bell  was  hidden  from  British  during  Revolutionary  War;  Fort  Everett — 
scene  of  Indian  incursions  in  1756. 

Luzerne 

Wilkes-Barre — Fell  Tavern  where  coal  was  first  burned  in  a  grate;  site 
of  Fort  Durkee,  Fort  Wyoming,  and  Fort  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Indian  mas- 
sacre of  October  15,  1763 ;  Rendezvous  of  General  Sullivan's  army  against 
Indians  in  1779 ;  Wyoming — Wyoming  Massacre  Monument,  Queen  Esther's 
Rock. 
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Ljcomiiiu 

Fort  Muncy  ;  Fort  Antes ;  Montoiirsville — site  of  home  of  Madame  Mon- 
tour ;  Williamsport — scene  of  Indian  Massacre,  July  10,  1778 ;  Captain 
John  Brady. 

Mifflin 

Logan's  Spring — site  of  Fort  Granville. 
Monroe 

Stroudsburg — site  of  Fort  Penn  during  French  and  Indian  War ;  Forts 
Depui,  Hamilton,  Hynshaw,  Norrls  ;  Daniel  Brodhead  ;  Shawnee  ;  Sullivan's 
expedition. 

31ontgoniery 

Norrlstown — First  observatory  in  Pennsylvania  erected  here  by  David 
Rittenhouse ;  Trappe  Church  and  Cemetery  containing  graves  of  the 
Muhlenbei'gs ;  Valley  Forge ;  graves  of  Hancocii,  scene  of  Croolced  Billet 
Massacre. 

Montour 

Mooresburg — Birthplace  of  Christopher  L.  Shules,  inventor  of  typewriter. 
Northumberland 

Milton — site  of  Fort  Boone  and  Fort  Swartz,  during  Revdlntionary  War; 
Fort  Montgomery  four  miles  east  of  Milton;  Shikellamy's  Old  To\vn  Sitp 
one  mile  south  of  Milton;  Snnbury — Indian  capital  called  Shamokin ;  site 
of  Fort  Augusta  ;  Northumberland — Home  of  Priestly  ;  McEwensville — ■ 
Fort  Freeland. 

Perry 

Girty's  Notch ;  Indian  Rock. 
Pliiladelpliia 

Independence  Hall,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Sliackamaxon,  birthplace  of  Ritten- 
house ;  Christ  Church,  Gloria  Dei  Church,  Betsy  Ross  House,  Stenton 
Mansion,  Franklin's  grave,  Bartram's  Gardens,  Arnold's  Mansion,  Penn 
House,  Chew  House. 

Pike 

Battle  of  Miuisink. 

Potter 

Ole  Bull  Castle  Estate. 

Schuylkill 

Pottsville — scene  of  massacre  of  Neiman  family  in  1795. 

Snyder 

Penu's  Creek  Massacre. 

Somerset 

Stoyestowu — site  of  Provincial  fort ;  Clirist(.>pher  Gist ;  Turkey  Foot ; 
Braddock  Road. 

Sullivan 

Eagles  Mere — site  of  early  glass  works  and  lake  high  in  the  mountains. 
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Susfjueliaiina 

Great  Bend — site  of  a  camp  of  General  Sullivan's  army  and  home  of 
Joseph  Smith,  Mormon  leader. 

Tioga 

Tioga — scene  of  treaty  made  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  and  Indians, 
November  17,  1790. 

Union 

Grave  of  Senator  Maclay ;  White  Deer — site  of  Widow  Smith's  Mill,  a 
fort  and  gun  boring  mill  during  Revolution,  destroyed  by  Indians  and 
Tories,  July  8,  1779. 

Venango 

Site  of  Fort  Machault  and  Fort  Franklin. 
Warren 

Cornplanter  Indian  Reservation. 
Wasliington 

Burgettstowu — site  of  Revolutionary  War  Fort  Burgett ;  Canonsburg— 
Log  College ;  first  crematory  in  America,  still  standing ;  Fort  McDonald — 
pioneer  military  outpost ;  West  Brownsville— Birthplace  of  James  G. 
Blain,  June  31,  1830;  Whisky  Insurrection. 

Wayne 

Honesdale — First  locomotive  in  America  made  trial  trip. 
Westmoreland 

Fort  Allen — tirst  military  outpost  of  Pennsylvania  Germans  west  of 
Alleghenies,  built  1774 ;  grave  of  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Bushy  Run  Battle- 
field, Fort  Ligonier,  Hannastown,  Forbes  Road. 

Wyoming 

Sullivan's  expedition. 

York 

Hanover — Scene  of  Union  victory,  June  30,  1863 ;  York — Residence  of 
James  Smith,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  capital  of  the 
United  States,  1777-1778. 


Pennsylvania  in  Science 


AVilliam  Penn's  influence  Is  best  slio^^n  in  the  types  of  people  attracted  to 
his  colony.  Not  only  were  they  a  practical  people,  ambitious  and  industrious, 
but  they  showed  powers  of  intellect  unusual  in  the  New  World.  Their 
originality  and  ambitions  are  reflected  in  their  achievements  in  art,  litera- 
ture, and  music,  and  in  the  more  practical  sphere  of  science. 

As  early  as  1730,  Thomas  Godfrey,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  in- 
vented an  improvement  to  the  Davis  quadrant  that  meant  much  to  navigation. 
It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  outstandin;; 
American  scientist  of  early  Colonial  history.  The  lightning  rod.  Franklin 
stove,  and  kite  experiment  represent  but  a  small  part  of  his  contribution. 
His  researches,  the  founding  of  scientific  societies,  and  the  development  of 
scientific  genius  in  such  men  as  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer,  and  Bartram, 
the  botanist,  are  among  the  influences  he  exerted.  Rittenhouse"s  observations 
of  the  Transit  of  Venus  in  1769  brought  him  world  fame ;  and  Bartram, 
founder  of  the  first  American  botanical  garden,  was  pronounced  by  the 
eminent  Linnaeus  "the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world." 

Throughout  the  history  of  science  in  America,  Pennsylvanians  have  been 
notable  figures.  Audubon,  America's  greatest  ornithologist,  was  a  resident 
of  this  State  for  many  years ;  Oliver  Evans  was  America's  first  mechanical 
engineer;  Fitcli  and  Fulton  invented  the  steamboat;  Samuel  Langley  worked 
out  the  principle  of  the  aeroplane ;  John  Morgan  founded  American  medicine ; 
Philip  Physick  is  the  father  of  American  surgery  ;  Joseph  Priestly  discovered 
oxygen;  Robert  Peary  fii'st  saw  the  North  Pole;  and  Henry  Lick,  a  Lebanon 
countian  by  birth  gave  to  California  the  observatory  which  bears  his  name. 

This  brief  sketch  is  evidence  that  Pennsylvania  may  well  lay  claim  to 
outstanding  achievements  in  this  field.  Science  classes  can  make  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  a  Penn  Day  program  and  develop  very  interesting 
projects  by  stressing  the  achievements  of  her  scientists,  by  repeating  some 
of  the  experiments,  by  visualizing  the  apparatus  and  methods  used,  and  by 
compiling  data  that  will  more  completely  acquaint  the  people  of  our  Com- 
monwealth with  the  men  and  women  who  have  contributed  to  a  richer  and 
better  civilization. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  Pennsylvania  scientists,  their  birthplace 
and  contribution : 

Alter,  Dovid — Allegheny  County — Inventor.  Made  crude  telegraphic  instrument 

before  Morse 
Audubon,  John  J. — Adoption — Ornithologist 

Baird,  Spencer  F. — Reading — Ornithologist.   Pounded  the  National  Museum 
Bartram,  Ben.  S. — Lancaster  County — Botanist 
Bartram,  W.  P.  C. — Philadelphia — Bontanist 

Bartram,  John — Philadelphia — Botanist.  Founded  the  first  botanical  garden  in 
America 

Brashear,  John  D. — Pittsburgh — Inventor.    Invented  astronomical  instruments 
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Cope,  Edward  D. — Pliiladeliihia — Biologist.  Compiled  the  Manual  of  Chester 
Co.  Plants 

Darlington,  Wm. — Chester  County — Botanist 

Dixon,  Samuel — I'hiladelphia — Health  Specialist.   Leader  in  health  promotion 
Evans.  Oliver — Philadelphia — Engineer.    First  American  mechanical  engineer 
Fitch,  John — Adoptitm — Inventor.    Inventor  of  steamboat 
Franlcliu,  Benjamin — Adoption — Scientist.   Inventor  of  lightning  rod 
Fulton,  Kobert — Lancaster — Inventor.   Inventor  of  steamboat 
Gilliams,    Jacob — Philadelphia — Ornithologist.     Helped    found    Academy  of 
Natural  Science 

Godfrey,  Thomas — Phihulelphia — Scientist.   Improved  the  Quadrant 
Hare,  Robert — I'liiladelphia — Inventor.  Invented  first  oxygen  blowpipe  and  elec- 
tric furnace 

Hayes,  Isaac  I. — Chester  County — Explorer.   Tried  for  the  North  Pole 
Holland,  Wm.  J.— Pittsburgh— Zoologist.    Author  of  Butterfly  Book 
Houston,  Edwin  J. — Philadelphia — Electrical  engineer 
Janvier,  Thomas — I'hiladelphia — Explorer,  publisher 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent — Philadelphia — Explorer.   Tried  for  the  North  Pole 
Kinnersley,  Eben — Philadelphia — Co-worker  with  Franklin 

Langley,  S.  P. — Adoption — xVstrononier.  Worked  out  the  principle  of  the  aero- 
plane 

LeConte,  John  L. — Philadelphia — Naturalist,  entomologist;  author  of  an  out- 
standing book  on  beetles 

Lesley,  J.  Peter — Philadelphia — Geologist.  A  leading  figure  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Geological  Survey 

Lick,  Henry — Lelianon  County — Scientist.   Founder  of  the  Lick  Observatory 

Leidy,  Joseph — Montgomery  County — Naturalist 

Lukens,  Herman  T. — Philadelphia — Biologist 

Lukens,  Hiram — Chemist 

Marshall,  Humphrey — Chester  County — Botanist.  First  treatise  on  trees; 
arboretum 

McCook,  Henry  C. — Philadelphia — Entomologist.  Work  with  ants  and  spiders 
Meehau,  Thomas — Adoption — Botanist 

Mitchell,  S.  W. — Philadelphia — Writer  and  authority  on  nervous  diseases 

Morgan,  John — I'hiladelphia — Physician.    Father  of  American  medicine 

Muhlenberg,  G.  H.  E. — Montgomery  County— Botanist 

Peary,  Robert — Cresson — Explorer.   Discovered  the  North  Pole 

Pliysick,  I'hilip  S. — Philadelphia — Surgeon.   Father  of  American  surgery 

Priestly,  Joseph — Adoption — Scientist.  Discoverer  of  oxygen 

Rittenhouse,  David — Roxborough — Astronomer.   Perfected  the  telescope 

Rothrock,  J.  F. — McVeytown — Forester.    Father  of  Pennsylvania  forestry 

Say,  Thomas — Philadelphia- — Naturalist.    One  of  the  founders  of  Academy 

of  Natural  Science 
Shaw,  Joshua — Adoption — Inventor.  Painter 
Smith,  Edgar  Fahs — I'hiladelphia — Chemist 

Warren,  B.  H. — West  Chester — Ornithologist.  Author  of  bird  book 

Westinghouse,  Geo.,  Jr. — Adoption — Inventor.   Inventor  of  air-brake 

Wilson,  Alex — Adoption — Ornithologist;  artist;  author 

Wilson,  Thomas — Philadelphia — Ornithologist 

Wister,  Caspar — Philadelphia — Biologist.   Authority  on  anatomy 


Pennsylvania  in  Art 


Pennsylvania  has  always  held  particular  distinction  in  the  arts.  Her 
early  builders,  painters,  sculptors,  and  master  craftsmen,  set  enviable  standards 
of  beauty  and  skill.  Art  was  indigenous.  From  the  fireside  and  the 
modest  shop  there  came  exquisite  examples  of  the  textile  art :  of  pottery 
and  glass,  and  furniture  and  metal  crafts.  Her  needs  will  best  be  met  and 
provisions  for  the  future  guaranteed,  as  substantial  foundations  for  art  edu- 
cation are  laid  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

One  of  the  oustanding  characteristics  of  Peun's  experiment  was  the  con- 
sideration for  the  finer  and  higher  things  in  life.  Dominant  was  the  principle 
of  religious  toleration  with  practical  provisions  for  education,  .iust  govern- 
ment, and  wholesome  living.  The  city  plan  of  Philadelphia  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  art,  with  its  beautiful  and  simple  architecture,  provisions  for  parlc 
system,  trees,  and  landscaping.  To  Penn's  colony  came  settlers  with  a 
practical  art  sense. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  glass  and  household  and  personal  utensils 
we  find  Casper  Wistar  in  1739  establishing  a  glass  furnace  in  Philadelphia 
and  W.  H.  (Baron)  Von  Stiegel  one  in  Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  in  17fi5. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  product  of  the  latter's  furnace  is  prized  today  above 
all  others.  Tlie  demands  of  that  earlier  day  stimulated  the  craft  of  the 
silver-smith.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  was  Cesar  Ghiselin,  some 
of  whose  work  may  still  be  seen  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  Philip  Syng, 
.Tr.,  will  be  remembered  as  the  maker  of  the  tray  with  ink-pot,  quill-holder, 
and  sand-shaker  used  in  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Contemporary  with  the  silver-smiths  were  the  pottery  makers  whose  glazed 
and  decorated  pottery  contributed  to  Pennsylvania's  fame  in  the  arts.  Penn- 
sylvania also  won  distinction  in  furniture  making.  People  with  taste  and 
discrimination  encouraged  excellence  in  fine  craftsmanship  and  simplicity 
of  design.  Samples  of  all  these  types  of  craftsmanship  may  be  seen  in  our 
art  museums,  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  where  interested  persons  should 
visit  also  Independence  Hall,  Christ  Church,  and  Quaker  Meeting  Houses 
as  examples  of  some  of  the  best  in  the  early  architectiire  of  our  State. 

American  painting  probably  began  with  Benjamin  West  who  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  London.  Outstanding  in  the  earlier  days  were 
the  Peales,  to  be  followed  in  more  recent  years  by  Abbey  Alexander,  Eakins, 
Mary  Cassatt  and  many  others.  Joseph  Peunell  was  without  a  peer  as  an 
etcher  and  lithographer. 

Perhaps  no  State  has  produced  such  important  women  painters.  Among 
them  are  Cicilia  Beaux  and  Violet  Oakley,  and  among  the  distinguished 
illustrators  are  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  and  Elizabeth   Shippen  Green  Elliott. 

So  many  painters  and  sculptors  of  importance  are  at  work  today  tliat  it 
would  be  difficult  to  pay  tribute  to  the  most  outstanding.  They  are  maintain- 
ing traditions  and  making  history  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  art  is  concerned. 
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D'Ascenzo  in  stained  glass  and  Yellin  in  wrduglit  iron  are  leaders  in  main 
taining  Pennsylvania's  distinction  as  master  craftsmen. 

Pennsylvania  also  has  tlie  distinction  of  having  the  first  and  oldest  art 
school  and  art  museum  in  America — The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts — Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  also  has  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  and 
the  School  of  Design  for  "Women,  the  first  schools  of  their  kind  in  America. 
The  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876,  is  admitted  to  have  given  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  art  and  art  education  and  industrial  training  in  America. 

It  vfould  take  many  pages  even  to  describe  the  great  examples  of  mural 
painting,  sculpture,  and  decorations  in  our  State  Capitol  and  Education 
Building.  But  every  Pennsylvanian  should  know  these  masterpieces  and 
tlieir  creators,  such  as  Abbey,  Barnard,  Van  Ingen,  Violet  Oakley,  and  others. 

Space  likewise  prevents  justice  to  tlie  Carnegie  Museum  in  Pittsburgh 
where  each  year  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  is  held  the  great  inter- 
national exhibition  of  paintings  which  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  in  America. 

By  act  of  tlie  General  Assembly  of  1921,  (Article  XVI,  Section  lfi07)  Art 
was  made  a  required  subject  in  every  elementary,  public,  and  private  school 
maintained  in  this  Commonwealth. 

The  State  program  for  Art  education  has  attracted  wide-spread  attention 
because  of  its  purposeful  aims.  Art  has  been  brought  from  the  clouds  to 
earth  in  the  spirit  of  service  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  social  and  industrial 
life  today. 


Pennsylvania  in  Music 


The  celebration  of  Penn  Day  is  an  appropriate  time  to  review  tlie  story 
of  Pennsylvania  in  nnasic.  No  other  state  has  done  so  much  to  initiate 
musical  activities,  and  no  state  can  match  the  accomplishments  of  her 
musicians.  In  musical  initiatives,  Pennsylvania  is  created  with  the  following ; 

The  first  American  organ  was  made  in  Philadelphia  by  Johann  Klemm,  1741. 

The  first  American  Singstunde  was  held  in  Bethlehem  1742. 

The  first  American  spinet,  forerunner  of  the  piano,  was  made  in  Philadelphia 
by  Gustave  Hesselin.  1743. 

The  first  American  piano  was  made  in  Philadelphia  by  .Tohn  Behrent,  1774. 

The  first  American  pipe  organ  was  made  in  Berks  County  by  John  Dilfenbach 
in  17701. 

The  first  American   singing  school  was  opened   in   Philadelphia   by  Andrew 
Adgate. 

Trombones  were  first  brought  to  this  country  in  1754  for  the  Bethlehem  Trom- 
bone Choir. 

The  first  American  music  school  or  conservatory  was  opened  in  Philadelphia. 

Tlie  first  American  college  to  establish  a  chair  of  music  was  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  first  opera  sung  in  America  was  in  Philadelphia — Frye's  "Notre  Dame  de 
Paris." 

The  first  concert  on  a  large  scale  held  in  America  was  in  Philadelphia. 
The  first  orchestra  organized  in  America  was  in  Bethlehem. 
The  first  band  organized  in  America  was  in  Philadelphia. 

The  first  appearance  of  an  orchestra  at  a  concert  in  America  was  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  first  playing  of  a  symphony  in  America  was  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  oratorio  produced  in  America  was  in  Bethlehem. 

Bach's  Mass  in  B  Minor  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Bethlehem. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  although  only  a  lover  of  music,  invented  the  harmonica  or 
musical  glasses ;  he  was  the  first  to  publish  Watts'  Hymns  in  America. 

Thp  first  American  composer  of  music,  Francis  Hopkinson,  was  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  have  a  State  Supervisor  of 
Music  for  the  public  schools. 
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Pennsylvanians  were  the  first  to  attempt  national  nuisic.  The  music  of 
Iliiil  Voliimhia  was  composed  for  Wasliington's  inniisiiration.  Columbia  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean  is  another  early  Pennsylvania  contribution.  Of  more 
recent  origin  is  the  music  of  the  Battle  Hytnn  of  the  Repuhlic  by  a  Phila- 
delphian. 

Among  tlie  outstanding  American  musical  organizations  are  : 

Tlie  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  said  by  Strauss  and  Newman  to  be  the  best  in 
America  and  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world. 

The  Bach  Choir,  acclaimed  as  the  most  distinctive  vocal  organization  in  our 
country. 

The  Mixed  Choruses  from  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  Valleys,  that  have 
won  premier  honors  at  all  the  world  fairs  since  1870. 

The  Philadelphia  Harp  Ensemble,  one  of  the  most  unique  instrumental 
organizations  in  America. 

Pennsylvania's  composers  hold  a  high  place  in  American  music.  Her  big 
four — Foster,  founder  of  American  folk  music;  Nevin,  who  made  the  transi- 
tion from  follv  to  art  song;  Cadnian,  eminent  for  his  Indian  music;  and 
Burleigh,  preeminent  for  his  arrangement  of  negro  spirituals — are  names  thi> 
world  honors.  Gilchrist,  Foerster,  Losey,  and  Zeckwer  have  likewise  made 
notalile  contributions.  A  wcrthwhile  project  would  be  an  appraisement  of 
Pennsylvania  composers.  Their  names  appear  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  monograph,  "Pennsylvania  in  Music." 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  from  which  to  select  nuniliers  for  luogranis : 

My  Days  Have  Been  So  Wondious  Free — Hopkinson 

Hail  Columbia — Hopkinson-Rotli 

Cobimbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean — a  Becket 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repuldic— Howe-Steffe 

Ben  Bolt — English-Kneass 

AVhispering  Hope — Winner 

Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold — Danks 

Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told — Stults 

Folk  Songs — Foster 

Mighty  Lak  a  Rose,  The  Rosary,  Narcissus — Ethelbert  Nevin 

Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water,  Indian  Mountain  Song,  At  Dawning — Cadman 

Deep  River,  Oh  Didn't  It  Rain,  Mother  o'  Mine — Burleigh 

Flail  Pennsylvania — Dilley 

Red  and  Blue — Goeckel 

Sielection  from  Bob  White,  Princess  Bonnie — Willard  Spencer 

Dedication  March — Foerster 

Waldmere — Losey 

Jade  Butterflies — Zeckwer 

Gingham  Dog  and  Calico  Cat — Gilchrist 

Armorer,  Bells  of  Shandon,  Ring  out  Wild  Bells^George  B.  Nevin 
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Sleep,  Kentucky  Babe,  Evening  Bells— Adam  Geibel 
Victrola  records  of  vocal  and  instrnniental  selections 
Victrola  records  of  Pennsylvania  artists 

The  following  compositions  have  at  different  times  been  offered  for  adopt'on 
as  the  official  State  song: 

Old  Pennsylvania  of  Mine— Will  George  Butler 

(Page  159,  Dec.  1921  Pennsylvania  School  Journal) 
Pennsylvania,  A  State  Song— Gertrude  Martin  Rohrer 
Pennsylvania— W.  A.  Spate 
The  Keystone  State — Emma  Kneeland  Mayhew 

(Page  284,  Jan.  1924  Pennsylvania  School  Journal) 
Pennsylvania — J.  W.  Yoder 

Pennsylvania— Song  of  the  Keystone  State — Barrett-Benjamin 

Pennsylvania — Henri  E.  Lattis 

Pennsylvania — T.  L.  Gibson 

Pennsylvania — B.  S.  Dise 

Pennsylvania — Lyte-German  Air 

Hail  Pennsylvania — E.  M.  Dilley-Russian  Air 

Pennsylvania — S'ong  of  the  Keystone  State — Barrett-Coggswell 

Song  of  Pennsylvania — Schlicter-Hershey 

(Page  96,  Oct.  1927  Pennsylvania  School  Journal) 
Hurrah  for  Pennsylvania — J.  D.  Law- 
Pennsylvania — B.  J.  Tieman 
My  Pennsylvania  Grand — L.  S.  Graebing 
Pennsylvania — W.  M.  Wise 
Pennsylvania  My  Sweet  Home — Winter-Smith 
Pennsylvania,  A  State  Song — H.  S.  Eegar 
The  Song  of  Pennsylvania — J.  F.  Howard 
My  Pennsylvania — Nancy  C.  Morrow 

For  further  suggestions  for  appropriate  music  material,  refei-ence  is  made 
to  the  educational  monographs :  ••I'enn.sylvauia  in  Music"  and  •"Visual  Educa- 
tion and  the  School  Journey,"  published  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  and  "Pennsylvania  Composers  and  Their  Compositions,"  prepared  by 
the  American  Music  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs. 


Observance  of  Penn  Day 


BY  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY   SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES, 
UNIYERSITIES,  AND  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 

To  make  tlie  spirit  of  William  Penn's  personality  permeate  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  every  young  man  and 
young  woman  in  our  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  is  a  duty  that 
the  schools  owe  both  to  our  youth  and  to  the  State.  So.  too,  every  citizen 
and  every  organization  should  make  the  observance  of  Penn  Day  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  good  citizenship.  The  attain- 
ment of  these  objectives  implies  that  the  ideals  that  William  Penn  sought 
to  express  in  the  establishment  of  his  Holy  Experiment  are  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  problems  of  today,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
act  on  a  basis  of  the  principles  thus  set  up.    These  include: 

1.  A  realization  of  tlie  relation  of  good  schools  to  good  citizenship. 

2.  A  sense  of  the  resources  of  the  State  and  the  importance  of  their  conser- 
vation and  just  use. 

3.  A  pride  in  the  contributions  that  Pennsylvania  has  made  to  national  and 
world  progress. 

4.  An  appreci;ition  of  the  need  for  the  operation  of  William  Penn's  ideals 
of  peace  and  goodwill  in  the  world  today. 

The  suggested  activities  that  follow  are  based  on  these  themes.  They 
are  in  no  sense  mandatory.  They  are  intended  as  suggestions  only ;  from 
these  a  choice  may  be  made  or  they  may  stimulate  still  other  activities 
around  which  a  program  may  be  organized. 

SUGGESTED  GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  following  suggested  activities  are  supplementary  to  the  specific  activities 
and  are  to  be  used  at  tlie  discretion  of  the  teacher  and  of  community  groups 
or  agencies. 

Secure  the  cooperation  of  the  local  press  in  perpetuating  the  outstanding 
viewpoints  and  acts  of  William  Penn. 

Secure  tlie  cooperation  of  the  churches  in  emphasizing  in  their  sermons 
either  tlie  Sunday  before  Penn  Day  or  the  Sunday  following  this  day. 
the  virtues  of  Wliliam  Penn  that  the  people  of  today  might  well  imitate. 

Make  the  coat  of  arms  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  baclv  of  white  table  oilcloth 
with  colored  crayons  or  in  some  otlier  way.  A  number  of  these  may 
be  used  for  a  border  or  other  dignified  mode  of  decoration  for  a  Penn 
Day  program,  with  a  flag  or  flags  of  the  United  States  included  in  the 
room  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an  impression  of  the  national  flag  as  of 
super-importance. 

Dramatize  <ir  arrange  as  tableau  important  episodes  in  the  life  of  William 
Penn. 
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Place  in  the  windows  of  local  stores  exhibits  of  posters  or  other  materinls 
illustrating  the  life  of  William  Penn. 

Secure  an  inspiring  speaker  to  talk  on  William  Penn's  Ideals  in  Today's 
World  or  other  topic  that  will  bring  out  Penn's  desire  for  justice  and 
world  peace. 

Write  and  set  to  music  a  song  relating  to  William  Penn  nr  to  Pennsylvania. 

Dramatize  the  spirit  of  William  Penn  and  a  group  of  today's  Pennsylvanians 
discussing  educational  opportunities  and  problems  in  the  State  at  the 
present  time. 

Discuss  the  duties  and  organization  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Write  and  produce  an  operetta  based  upon  the  life  of  William  Penn. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Kinderg'arten 

Teacher  relate  episodes  in  life  of  William  Penn  with'n  the  comprehension 
of  pupils. 

Pupils  and  teacher  give  a  William  Penn  party  for  parents  and  friends  or  for 
the  first  grade. 

Pupils  hang  or  place  picture  of  William  Penn. 

Pupils  note  that  the  name  "Penn"  is  included  in  Pennsylvania. 

Music : 

Songs  for  Children.  P.  H.  Geopp 
Musical  Playlets,  James  F.  Cooke 

Ope!-etta.  A  Flower  Carnival,  Ruth  Ste^ihens-Porter  f See  Grade  Six). 

Grade  One 

Teacher  relate  episodes  in  the  life  of  William  Penn  that  are  within  the  com- 
prehension of  first  grade  children. 

Pupils  dictate  to  teacher,  story  or  dramatization  wiih  William  Penn  as  the 
theme. 

Pupils  build  Penn's  woods  on  sandtable  or  floor.  Indians  and  wild  animals 
may  be  represented  by  cut-outs,  pictures,  or  clay  figures  or  expressed 
through  other  materials. 

Pupils  hang  or  place  picture  of  William  Penn. 

Pupils  make  belts  of  paper  or  cloth  in  imitation  of  wampum  belt  supposed 
to  have  been  given  to  Penn  by  the  Indians  as  part  of  the  ceremonies  of 
a  great  treaty.  Discuss  meaning  of  two  figures  with  clasped  bands. 

Pupils  dramatize  Indian  mother  showing  her  baby  to  William  Penn. 
(Emphasize  William  Penn's  kindltness) 
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Pupils  make  pictures  of  William  Penn  \Yith  his  baby  son,  John,  who  was 
born  in  Pliiladelphia. 

Music : 

Songs  for  Children,  P.  H.  Goepp 
Musical  Playlets,  James  F.  Cooke 

Operetta,  A  Flower  Carnival,  Ruth  Stephens-Porter  (See  Grade  Six) 
When  the  Flag  Goes  By,  George  B.  Nevin 

Grade  Two 

Pupils  discuss  lives  of  the  Indians  in  Pennsylvania  when  William  Penn 
first  came,  homes,  utensils,  weapons,  food-getting,  care  of  the  Indian 
children. 

Note:  The  Indians  that  William  Penn  found  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
most  part,  made  houses  of  bark,  in  form  much  like  the  early  log  cabin. 
At  an  earlier  period,  the  homes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Indians  were  shaped 
like  the  Eskimo  igloo  but  were  covered  with  bark.  The  tepee  covered 
with  skins  was  not  used  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  used  more  especially 
by  the  Plains  Indians. 

I'upils  make  up  stories  about  AVilliam  Penn  and  a  group  of  little  Indian 
boys  and  girls.  How  would  he  treat  themV  What  would  he  say  to 
them '! 

I'upils  dictate  to  teacher  a  dramatization  of  such  a  scene. 

Pupils  make  a  picture  or  sandtable  scene  of  an  early  Quaker  home  with 
parents  and  children  in  the  yard. 

I'upils  make  pictures  of  appealing  events  in  the  life  of  William  Penn. 

Music : 

Songs  for  Children,  H.  P.  Goepp 
Musical  Playlets,  James  F.  Cooke 

Operetta,  A  Flower  Carnival,  Ruth  Stephens-Porter   (See  Grade  Six) 
When  the  Flag  Goes  By,  George  B.  Nevin 

Grade  Three 

Pupils  dramatize  the  King's  gift  of  territory  in  the  New  World  to  William 
Penn.  Include  reasons  for  giving  the  name  "Pennsylvania"  to  the  new 
country. 

Pupils  reproduce  a  treaty  meeting  between  William  Penn  and  the  Indians. 

Pupils  build  of  blocks  or  other  materials,  Letitia  House  in  Philadelphia, 
where  Penn  lived  on  his  first  visit  to  America. 

Pupils  paint  a  picture  or  reproduce  in  miniature  in  some  other  way,  the  ship 
in  which  William  Penn  came  to  Pennsylvania. 

Make  on  sandtable  the  cave  in  which  Pastorious  lived,  with  Pastorius  beside 
the  entrance. 
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Pupils  find  the  name  of  the  first  white  man  to  settle  in  hical  community. 
Determine  age  of  Philadelphia  at  that  time. 

Dramatize  a  kind  act  such  as  William  Penn  woiild  do ;  for  example,  a  gift 
to  someone  who  is  ill. 

Music : 

Songs  for  Children.  P.  H.  Goepp 
Musical  Playlets,  James  F.  Cooke 

Operetta,  A  Flower  Carnival,  Ruth  Stephens-Porter  (See  Grade  Six) 
When  the  Flag  Goes  By,  George  B.  Nevin 
A  Pennsylvania  State  Song  (See  list) 

Grade  Four 

Pupils  read  and  discuss  text  of  William  Penn's  treaty  v,ith  the  Indians  as 
given  in  the  section.  The  Man  Who  Founded  Pennsylvania. 

Dramatize  Penn  and  the  Indians  in  the  day  and  a  half  that  Penn  and 
several  Indians  walked  as  part  of  the  three  days  '"walking  purchase" 
of  land  which  Penn  arranged  with  the  Indians.  Find  how  Penn's  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  on  this  occasion  differed  from  that  of  Patrick 
Gordon,  who  was  acting  as  Governor  in  1733  when  this  arrangement  was 
completed. 

Dramatize  a  return  of  the  spirit  of  William  Penn  following  the  completion 
of  the  Walking  Purchase  in  1733,  in  which  he  expresses  his  disappoint- 
ment in  the  lack  of  fair  dealing  and  brotherly  love  which  he  has  observed. 

Dramatize  story.  "The  Sign  on  the  Do(ir."  (Friends  Peace  Committee,  304 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia) 

Dramatize  Penn  and  the  Indians  playing  games  in  which  Penn  out-jumped 
the  Indians. 

Make  in  miniature,  Penn's  barge  with  Penn  and  the  six  rowers. 
Music : 

Musical  Playlets,  James  F.  Cooke 

Operetta,  A  Flower  Carnival,  Ruth  Stephens-Porter  (See  Grade  Six) 
When  the  Flag  Goes  By,  George  B.  Nevin 
A  Pennsylvania  State  Song  (See  list) 
Old  Folks  at  Home,  Stephen  C.  Foster 

Grade  Five 

Pupils  list  countries  in  Europe  from  which  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania came.  Determine  principal  reasons  for  people  coming  from  so 
many  different  countries. 

Pupils  list  main  points  in  life  of  William  Penn. 

Dramatize  Penn's  arrival  at  New  Castle. 

Discuss  William  Penn's  attitude  toward  quarrels  and  war. 
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Pupils  read  and  discuss  the  meaning  of  tlie  law  respecting  education  passed 
by  the  Second  Provincial  Assemlily. 

Pupils  who  desire  to  do  this,  memorize  selection  from  the  above. 

Pupils  dramatize  a  conference  between  William  Penn  and  some  of  the  early 
colonists  in  which  Penn's  attitude  toward  education  is  brought  out. 

Pupils  who  liave  visited  State-owned  or  State-aided  institutions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, tell  functions  of  the  institution  visited  and  other  interesting  items 
learned.  Decide  whether  or  not  William  Penn  would  approve  of  the 
schools  observed. 

Pupils  organize  an  interesting  hiking  or  automobile  trip  that  will  cover  three 
or  four  points  of  historic  interest  in  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

Music : 

Operetta,  A  Flower  Carnival,  Ruth  Stephens-Porter  (See  Grade  Six) 

When  the  Flag  Goes  By,  George  B.  Nevin 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Song  (See  list) 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  Stephen  C.  Foster 

Mocking  Bird,  Septimus  Winner 

Grade  Six 

Read  and  discuss  meaning  of  quotation  from  the  Preface  to  Penn's  Frame 
of  Government  printed  on  inside  cover  of  this  bulletin. 

Dramatize  the  conversation  of  a  group  of  citizens  who  feel  that  many  citizens 
of  the  State  are  indifferent  to  law  enforcement. 

Find  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  King  Charles  II  of  England 
granted  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn. 

Find  date  of  William  Penn's  landing  at  New  Castle ;  of  meeting  of  first 
General  Assembly  at  Chester. 

Read  and  discuss  meaning  of  the  provision  for  liberty  of  conscience  passed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  first  Pennsylvania  Assembly. 

Individuals  who  wish  to  do  this,  write  the  story  of  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  William  Penn  that  illustrates  the  character  of  his  religious  convictions. 
Dramatize  one  of  these  stories. 

Discuss  probable  reasons  for  making  the  terms  of  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  twenty-one  years,  with  a  provision  that  they 
are  not  eligible  for  re-election. 

Pupils  and  teacher  working  together,  write  a  poem  with  William  Penn  as 
the  theme. 

Dramati^-e  tlie  scenes  in  which  the  judge  sought  to  compel  the  jury  to  find 
Penn  guilty  of  breaking  the  law. 

Dramatize  an  event  hi  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  which  a  group  of 
Indians  about  to  attack  the  home  of  a  white  man  discover  that  he  is 
a  Quaker. 
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Find  year  in  which  Hariishiirg  became  the  Capital  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pupils  who  have  visited  tlie  Capitol  Buildings  in  Harrisburg  describe  these 
Buildings. 

Pupils  find  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  home  county. 
Music : 

Operetta,  A  Flower  Carnival,  Ruth  Stephens-Porter  (In  this  operetta  the 
kindergarten  and  first  six  grades  should  be  combined) 

When  the  Flag  Goes  By,  George  B.  Nevin 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Song  (See  list) 

Old  Black  Joe,  Stephen  C.  Foster 

What  is  Home  without  a  Mother,  Septimus  Winner 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  .IIMOK  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

I.  William  Penn  and  the  Founding  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  a  summary  of  the  explorations  and  settlements  in  Pennsylvania 
which  antedated  the  coming  of  AVilliam  Penn,  including  the  Sweedes 
and  Dutch. 

Locate  the  nearest  William  Penn  memorial  tree  and,  if  it  is  within  rea- 
sonable distance  from  the  school,  make  a  journey  to  it. 

Locate  othei-  old  trees  in  the  local  community  which  may  have  been 
here  at  the  time  of  Penn. 

Plant  a  tree  in  honor  of  William  Penn  on  the  school  grounds  or  in  some 
public  park. 

See  the  Arbor  Day  Bulletin  for  suggested  re-forestation  projects  which 
might  be  carried  on  in  honor  of  William  Penn. 

Describe  Penn's  policy  toward,  and  his  treatment  of  the  Indians. 

Develop  a  library  of  pamphlets  and  other  materials  about  William  Penn. 

Dramatize  one  or  more  events  from  the  life  of  William  Penn. 

Prepare  a  statement  telling  the  story  of  the  naming  of  Pennsylvania. 

II.  Pennsylvania  Government. 

Prepare  a  chronnh  gy  of  the  \;!rious  charters  and  constitutions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, beginning  with  Penn's  Frame  of  Government. 

Prepare  an  outline  showing  the  divisions  of  the  present  government  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  a  brief  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Flag. 
Describe  the  State  Seal  of  Pennsylvania. 
Describe  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  an  outline  showing  the  history  of  the  State  Capitol  Buildings  in 
Harrisburg. 
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List  the  chief  features  of  interest  about  the  State  Capitol  Buildings 
which  a  visitor  should  see.  If  feasible,  have  the  class  make  a  trip 
to  the  State  Capitol. 

Prepare  list  of  counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  dates  of  their  establish- 
ment. 

III.    Pennsylvania  Resources. 

Prepare  a  list  of  the  various  nationalities  and  races  which  have  come 
into  Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  the  same  for  your  county  and  local  governmental  units. 

Show  on  a  map  tlie  places  chiefly  settled  by  these  racial  groups. 

Show  on  tlie  map  the  chief  areas  in  Pennsylvania  wliich  have  figured 
prominently  in  the  lumber  industry. 

Indicate  those  sections  still  producing  lumber. 

Show  the  location  of  the  chief  forest  reservations  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  chief  farming  areas  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

List  farm  crops  produced  in  Pennsylvania  and  their  value  over  a  period 
of  the  last  ten  years. 

Prepare  a  map  showing  the  location  of  tlie  chief  mineral  producing  areas 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Develop  a  comparative  table  showing  the  value  of  mineral  products  in 
Pennsylvania  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

Make  a  list  of  native  building  stones  in  Pennsylvania. 

Make  a  specimen  collection  of  building  stones  to  be  found  in  the  local 
community. 

Prepare  a  list  of  manufacturing  industries  in  I'ennsylvania.  showing  the 
value  of  their  output  during  the  past  five  years. 

Prepare  a  map  showing  early  toll  roads  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  a  similar  map  showing  old  turn-pikes  and  toll  roads  in  the 
local  county. 

Prepare  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  principal  canals  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Prepare  a  table  showing  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  trackage  in 
Pennsylvania  by  ten  year  periods,  beginning  with  the  time  when  the 
first  railroad  was  built. 

Make  a  list  showing  the  number  of  public  utility  companies  of  various 
types  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time. 

IV.    Pennsylvania  Contributions  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Make  a  list  of  representatives  Pennsylvania  composers. 
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Make  a  list  of  representatives  Pennsylvania  artists. 

Prepare  an  exhibit  of  illustrations  of  Pennsylvania  art  and  architecture. 
Prepare  a  list  of  Pennsylvania  inventors  and  scientists. 
Write  an  essay  on  Pennsylvania  contributions  to  astronomy. 
Music : 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Song  (See  list) 
Bells  of  Shandon,  George  B.  Nevin 
Ben  Bolt,  Thomas  D.  English 

Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground.  Stephen  C.  Foster 
Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,  H.  T.  Burleigh 
Go  Down  Moses,  H.  T.  Burleigh 
Cantata,  Tubal-Cain,  Harvey  B.  Gaul 

V.  General. 

Make  a  list  of  great  disasters  in  Pennsylvania.  What  does  the  govern- 
ment do  now  to  avert  such  disasters? 

Show  on  a  map  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Pennsylvania. 

Make  a  study  of  the  travels  of  George  Washington  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Indicate  on  a  map  places  visited  by  him. 

Dramatize  some  of  the  incidents  from  the  founding  of  Germantowu  by 
Francis  D.  Pastorius 

Prepare  a  biographical  sketch  of  Conrad  Weiser. 

To  the  list  of  historic  places  given  in  this  bulletin,  add  any  others 
which  the  class  feels  should  be  listed.  Make  a  class  journey  to 
one  or  more  of  these  places. 

Dramatize  incidents  from  "Daily  Stores  of  Pennsylvania"  by  Frederic 
A.  Godcharles. 

On  a  map,  list  the  Indian  tribes  native  to  Pennsylvania.  Name  and 
locate  the  only  Indian  reservation  in  the  State. 

Prepare  a  history  of  Indian  activities  in  the  local  county. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  SEiNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES, 
UNIVERSITIES,  AND  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 

I.   William  Penn  and  the  Founding'  of  Pennsylvania. 

Show  the  influence  of  Penn's  religious  ideas  on  policies  which  he  followed 
as  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Make  a  collection  of  Penn's  thoughts  on  government. 

Make  a  list  of  Penn's  ideas  which  may  be  considered  distinctly  modern. 

Make  a  digest  of  the  land  policies  followed  in  Pennsylvania  from  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Write  an  essay  on  William  I'enn's  influence  on  city  planning. 
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Write  a  William  Penn  play  for  production  by  the  class. 

Compare  the  development  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  educa- 
tional ideals  of  William  Penn. 

II.  William  Peiin's  Ideals  of  Peace  and  Brotherly  Love  in  the  World  Today.  . 

Compare  William  Penn's  ideas  for  a  IjCague  of  Nations  with  our  present 
League  of  Nations. 

Summarize  the  efforts  which  are  beiim  made  today  in  the  direction 
of  world  peace. 

Make  a  list  of  the  democratic  principles  of  William  Penn. 

Show  how  he  followed  these  principles  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
men. 

Compare  William  Penn's  plan  for  tlie  cooperation  of  the  American  colonies 
with  succeeding  plans. 

Make  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which  cooperative  macliiuery  between  the 
states  of  the  Union  functions  today. 

Write  an  essay  on  the  sanctity  of  treaties  as  exemplified  in  the  dealings 
of  William  Penn. 

What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  modern  nations  toward  treaties  to 
which  they  have  become  signatories? 

Summarize  Penn's  ideals  and  ideas  of  government. 

Trace  any  survivals  of  Penn's  ideas  in  our  laws  today. 

What  ideals  for  an  industrial  democracy  can  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
William  Penn? 

Make  a  study  of  racial  relationships  in  the  world  today  in  the  light  of 
the  ideals  and  practices  of  William  Penn. 

III.  Pennsylvania  Government. 

Prepare  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  various  Pennsylvania  charters. 

Make  a  comparative  digest  of  the  various  Pennsylvania  constitutions. 

Make  a  study  of  present  needs  for  constitutional  revision  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  a  chart  showing  the  organization  of  the  present  government  in 
Pennsylvania. 

As  a  class  project,  secure  a  State  flag  for  the  school. 

I'repare  a  statement  showing  the  significance  of  tlie  State  Seal  and  the 
State  Coat  of  Arms. 

Compare  tlie  State  Capitol  Buildings  witli  other  governmental  building 
groups  in  the  LTnited  States  and  foreign  countries  with  respect  to 
architecture,  date  of  erection,  history,  and  cost. 
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Prepare  a  report  on  the  State  Museum  and  the  signiflcaoce  of  its  col- 
lections of  Pennsylvania  materials. 

Prepare  a  report  on  art  in  the  State  Capitol  buildings. 

Prepare  an  outline  showing  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  various 
counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

Trace  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  local  county.  IncUule  a 
statement  regarding  the  origin  of  the  county  name. 

Prepare  a  chart  showing  the  organization,  duties,  and  work  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police  and  the  Highway  Patrol,  and  the  location  of 
the  various  sub-stations. 

Pennsylvania  Resonrces. 

Prepare  a  brief  history  of  the  population  movements  in  Pennsylvania 
showing  the  relation  to  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Write  a  brief  history  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  producer  of  lumber. 

Show  Pennsylvania's  part  in  the  forest  conservation  movement. 

Prepare  a  list  of  State  and  national  parks  and  forests  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  a  digest  of  land  utilization  in  Pennsylvania  as  it  relates  to 
agriculture. 

Show  the  relation  of  marginal  lands  to  the  agricultural  problem  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Write  an  essay  entitled  "Pennsylvania  as  a  Producer  of  Farm  Crops." 

Prepare  histories  of  various  mineral  resources  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  an  essay  entitled  "The  Exploitation  of  Pennsylvania's  Coal  Re- 
sources and  Its  Relation  to  the  Social  and  Economic  Welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth." 

Develop  a  class  booklet  entitled  "Industries  in  Pennsylvania." 

Prepare  a  brief  history  of  Pennsylvania  highways. 

Locate  old  turn-pikes  and  toll  roads  and  old  bridges  in  the  local  com- 
munity. 

Prepare  a  chart  showing  the  influence  of  the  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile on  the  building  of  roads  in  Pennsylvania.  This  could  be  in 
terms  of  miles  of  highway  built  in  relation  to  the  number  of  auto- 
mobile registrations  in  the  Commonwealth. 

One  of  the  indications  of  the  wealth  of  a  State  is  the  income  of  its  in- 
dividuals. Prepare  a  table  showing  the  income  distribution  of  in- 
dividuals in  Pennsylvania  for  any  recent  years  for  which  data  may 
be  available. 

Prepare  a  table  showin;:;  Pennsylvania's  contribution  to  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  over  the  past  five  years. 
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Prepare  a  history  of  the  development  of  c;mals  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  a  history  of  railroad  development  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  a  liistory  showing  the  development  of  public  utilities  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Summarize  the  development  of  State  regulation  of  public  utilities  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Prepare  a  history  of  the  development  of  transportation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Study  the  effect  of  the  geographical  location  of  Pennsylvani  i  upon  the 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth. 

V.  Pennsylvania  Contributions  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Pi'epare  a  program  of  Pennsylvania  music  to  be  given  in  assembly. 
Make  a  list  of  Pennsylvania  leaders  in  education. 

Have  the  art  and  music  classes  prepare  materials  on  Pennsylvania's 
contribution  to  music  and  art. 

Have  the  class  prepare  a  bulletin  on  Pennsylvania  contributions  to  science. 

Malie  a  class  journey  to  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Institute  of  Science  in 
Philadelphia.  If  this  is  not  possible,  secure  materials  describing 
the  Institute  and  its  work. 

Music : 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Song  (See  list) 

O  Little  Mother  of  Mine,  George  B.  Nevin 

Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming,  Stephen  C.  Foster 

or  Car'lina,  .Tames  F.  Cooke 

Nobody  Knows  de  Trouble  I've  Seen,  H.  T.  Burleigh 
Deep  River,  H.  T.  Burleigh 

Cantata.  I  Hear  America  Singing,  Harvey  B.  Gaul 
Operetta,  The  Maid  of  Niagara,  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 
Orchestra,  Elfln  Dance,    (For  stringed  orchestra  and  wood-wind), 

W.  J.  Baltzell 
Op.  32,  Festival  March,  Adolph  M.  Foerster 
Op.  82.  American  Ode,  Adolph  M.  Foerster 

VI.  GenerEl. 

Make  a  list  and  descrilie  liriefly.  social  and  economic  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  Pennsylvania.  For  example,  the  Harmony 
Society,  the  Old  Moravian  Economy. 

Prepare  a  brief  liistory  of  the  development  of  higher  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania, emphasizing  the  assistance  given  by  the  State  to  higher 
education. 

Prepare  a  brief  historical  sketch  describing  the  early  settlement  of  the 
local  CI  immunity. 

Prepare  and  present  a  pageant  depicting  some  phases  of  the  history  of 
the  local  county  or  community. 
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Make  a  class  journey  to  points  connected  with  tlie  Revolution  if  there 
are  such  in  or  near  the  local  community. 

Pupils  write  poems  with  a  Pennsylvania  theme. 

Pupils  write  stories  which  have  as  their  basis,  some  phase  of  Pennsyl- 
vania history. 

Make  a  list  of  historic  places  in  the  local  county. 

Make  a  class  journey  to  such  places  as  are  conveniently  located. 
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